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ALUMINIUM 
Adorned with rubies and 
sapphires from the Mogék 
mines of Burma this Shan 
woman prepares her food. 
These jewels and the common 
clay of her ornate bowl-are 
but a few of the many 
minerals containing aluminium. Though first isolated in 1826, it was not 




















"until 1886 that its production became commercially practicable. Most of 


the world’s aluminium is now produced by dissolving an ore named bauxite 
in molten cryolite, a mineral obtained from Greenland, and passing an 
electric current through the solution. In combination with other metals 
such as magnesium or copper, aluminium forms light alloys, some of which, 
though only about one third of the weight of steel, are just as strong and 
do not rust. The famous statue of Eros in Piccadilly Circus, one of the 
earliest large aluminium castings, shows no sign of corrosion after 40 years 
exposure to London smoke. 

One of the largest factories producing wrought aluminium and its alloys in 
the form of sheet, strip, and extrusions is the L.C.1 

works at Waunarlwydd in South Wales. These go to 

help in the production of all manner of finished articles 

from saucepans to aeroplanes, scaffolding poles to 

ashtrays, motor car parts to egg cups. 
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EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 


To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own 
taste and individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive ‘‘ Thistle ’’ design, illustrated above, is characteristic- 
ally Scottish. 


Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it 
possesses in a high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless 
material and perfect workmanship which are demanded by the 
discriminating. 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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‘DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


(Still dependent on Public Support) 





3 ss | Feeding 7,000 boys and girls calls for a deep 
An experiment with | purse! May we feed a child in your name for 
| a few days? 


BARNEYS may lead you to | 10 |- will buy one child's food 
: ° for five days 
the true, deep, lasting friend- 


eee etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,” should be sent t> 393 BARNARDO HOUSE, 





ship of the pipe—one of life’s | | STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.I. 


simplest, yet greatest joys. 


Kent. 


When I was 20 I bought a pipe and tried nearly 
every brand of tobacco that kind friends recom- 
mended, was finally deciding to give up the pipe 
in disgust when I read one of your ‘ characteristic” 
advertisements. I’ve smoked Barneys ever since, 
and will continue to do so. 

You describe it correctly—The Ideal Tobacco. 


The original letter can be inspected 
at, and further enquiries addressed 
to, Barneys Sales Bureau, 24 
Holborn, London, E.C.1. 


Smokers abroad can arrange for regular per- 
sonal despatches. Ex-Bond and British Duty 


Free, in 2 lb. parcels, to many lands but not 
as yet to all. 


* Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium) and 
Parsons Pleasure (mild). 


ea) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 
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CALEDONIAN 


Insurance Company 


FOUNDED 1805 


Incorporated by 
Special Act of Parliament 


A World Wide 
Organisation Transacting 
All Classes Of Insurance 


General Manager: William Graham Robertson 


HEAD OFFICE: St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
LONDON OFFICE: 5 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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She had no one 


to look to . 


Her home disrupted, she had a poor start in 
life, but we took her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like tens of thousands 
of other such children who have found love and 


happiness in our homes. 
Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 








MARINE ENGINES 
DIESELS 
Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, com- 
pression-ignition, solid injection, in a 
range of eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lloyd’s and Board of 
Trade requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol/Paraffin) 


In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P., 
and in three series, for light, medium 
or heavy duty. 


All Kelvin Engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment 


TheBergius ©.Ltd 


OOBBIE'S LOA 
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IF LOOKING FOR 
SAFE INVESTMENT 


CONSIDER THE 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
(Founded 1848) 


The Society now accepts Investments 
of from {1 to £5,000 at 


23‘, net 


(equivalent to £4, 18. rod. on a 
Taxable Investment) 


NO DEPRECIATION 
PROMPT WITHDRAWALS 
SOCIETY PAYS TAX 


Send for details to 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE 
LONDON, E£.C.2 














The policy for children 


212 a year invested for a child 
(if the first deposit is made within two months of birth) 


will provide 


at age 18 
£02 for 3 years (£276 in all) for education, or 


at age 2! 


£323 down, or a life policy for £1,044 
with profits, or 





at age 25 


£3099 down, or a life policy for £1,086 with 
profits, and there are many other options 


The benefits for a boy or girl of any age 
up te 16 will be queted on applicatien 











The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 





19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commiesion 
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Familiarity breeds content 


The urge that drives some smokers into a constant searching for 
new brands and differing mixtures fights a losing battle against 
the serene virtues of John Cotton. With this cool-burning, 
even-smoking leaf we can settle down... relishing the same unvarying 
pleasure at every fresh pipeful or cigarette . . . and knowing that 
our chosen brand is one with which our fathers and grandfathers 
were both familiar and contented. 


John Cotton Tobacco 
Nos. | and 2, 4/9 an oz. 
No. 4, 4/5 an oz. 
Empire, 4/1} an oz. 


Z Se 
= Z fo.t 
BY APPOINTMENT Cotton 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 


TON.M. THE KING MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 
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The line- 
throwing 
pistol which 
made this 
rescue 
possible 
cost £43 


All Life-boats are equipped with this life- 
saving device, which can project a line 
250 yards. : 
Help to provide this safeguard by sending 
a contribution, however small. Your 
contribution may save a life. 


Royal 
National Life-Boat 
Vin! Institution 


<a a 42 Grosvenor Gardens 
% London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
5 Treasurer 


Est. 1820 T.D.. M.A. 
Colonel A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., 
olone s + 
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ELLERMAN LINES 
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Bueknall Line 


UNITED KINGDOM 


to and from 


SOUTH and EAST 
AFRICA 


CAPE TOWN 

PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 
DURBAN 

LOURENCO MARQUES 
BEIRA 
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West End Passenger Office: 
29-34 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W,1 


Head Office: 
104-7 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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A kangaroo is all very well... 


but a prospective settler, a trader or 
traveller wants more information 
about Australia than the fact that it is 
the continent from which kangaroos 
7 come. Current information con- 
* cerning all aspects of life in Australia 
and New Zealand is always available 


\== = at the Bank of Australasia, Our 


- booklet, “The Answers To Your 
=~ Questions”, may be obtained from 
-, the Bank on request. It contains 
= not only information concerning the 
commercial world but also more 
personal details about life in these 

two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 
Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2. 





ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 

conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 
: This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 

TEAR OUT AND POST. 
A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 





TIES, dood cede caccece 


Physieally Perfeet 


was the opinion givenby : a 
George Cathcart, M.D., 
after a strict examina- 
tion of F. H.C. Woollas- 
ton, shown here. Edin- 
burgh-born DrCathcart 
(famous as the founder } 
of the Henry Wood } 
Promenade Concerts) 
was among the first of | 
the eminent men to} 
advocateand personally }} 
recommend Maxaldine 
as a natural and safe 
way to physical fitness. 


F. H. C. Woollaston 
(professionally known 
as Court Saldo and 
Principal of Maxalding) 
arranges training 
routines to meet indivi- 
dual requirements and 
conducts postal courses 
toall parts of the world. 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


giving a cross-section of the type of cases handled 
over the past forty-two years will be sent, post free, 
to any part of the world on receipt of the applicant's 
NAME, ADDRESS, AGE AND OCCUPATION. 


MAXALDING (BI8) 


SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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A Sound Investment 


To an investor, a sound investment means a fair yield and 
reasonable security. The community too may benefit by his 
lending. But what if he gives his money without seeking any 
return for himself, knowing that his action will result in human 
happiness and security? That is surely just as sound an 
investment ! 


The individual can do much good on his own, but 
when faced with a problem and not knowing the best 
thing to do, he can contribute to the common good by 
supporting those who are better placed to deal with it. 


The G.B.I. has the organisation to cope with many problems which 
face Governesses and Private Teachers to-day. These are the women 
who have contributed much to the building of the British character. 
They have not always the comfort and help of relatives and friends 
for they are all single women. Will you invest something to procure a 
fair yield and reasonable security for them ? 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 








INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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FROM THE CHIEF OF THE U.S. FIELD FORCES 


CALCULATED RISK 
General Mark Clark 


The former commander of the Fifth Army during the last war has 
some very pertinent comments to make on past campaigns; war, 
diplomacy and the personalities he encountered. Informative to 
the historian and informal enough for the general reader. 
Illustrated. 25s. net 


THE JOLLY PRISONERS 


ALWAYS TOMORROW 
John F. Leeming 


This is almost “‘ escapist”’ literature, despite the fact that it is a 
war story and true. The author tells of his supremely humorous 
adventures—in company with a galaxy of illustrious British 
soldiers—when a prisoner of war in Italy. By virtue of its excellent 
writing alone the book will find a ready response. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 
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GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


























< FOR Messrs 
ee NEWSPAPERS William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 


S and MAGAZINES have pleasure in announcing 


Specimen Annual Rates—Overseas Only A New Novel 
Aeroplane . ; . . 3s 8 
Autocar - 3132.4 
Blackwood’s Magazine ‘ 10 0 HALFWAY TO 
Britannia & Eve 6 . 0 
Country Life. 8 
Daily Graphic (Weekly ‘Edit. ) 8 
Daily Mirror (Weekly Edit.) . 8 PARADISE 
Geographical Magazine 0 
Housekeeping . 6 
Illustrated 8 
Illustrated London News 0 By LAURENCE KIRK 
London Opinion 6 
a — & Yachting 0 
ews of the World . 0 4 4 
; To be published in May 
¢ price 10/6 


_—e bo 
_ 


Picture Post 
Punch 


—— 


Queen 
Sphere 
Studio 
Tatler 
Times Wee ly E dition 
Vogue 


0 

: An unusually good story—and 

6 a most unusual story—set in 

: the historic framework of 

WM. DAWSON & SONS Ltd. East African Exploration and 
Cannon House 


Macklin Street, London, W.C.2 Development. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
SCOTTISH EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 


MODERN 


LANGUAGES 
Is. 3d. (1s. 44.) 


MATHEMATICS 
Is. (1s. 1d.) 


TECHNICAL 
SUBJECTS 
Is. 9d. (Is. 10d.) 


Notes on the aims and methods of 
teaching these subjects in secondary 
schools. 


Prices in brackets include postage 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
13a Castle Street, Edinburgh 2 


OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 














Single-Handed 


Passage 
By 
EDWARD C. ALLCARD 


“A grand story, modestly told, 
in which all seamen and the 
armchair mariner will revel.”— 
Marine Magazine. 


“Far the best sailing book we 
can hope for this season.” —The 
Field. 


New Impression 10s. 6d. 


PUTNAM 








Personal Stories 
are the best reading 


3rd_printing 
The Traveller’s 


Tree 


A Journey through the 
Caribbean Islands 


PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


“The finest travel book for many 
months, with the adventurer’s signa- 
ture on every page. His observations 
of black magic in Haiti could scarcely 
be improved on.”’"—The Daily Mail. 
Illustrated by Costa, 21s, net. 


3rd printing 


Naga Path 


URSULA GRAHAM BOWER 


“* An absorbing account of the primi- 
tive tribesmen who inhabited the hills 
between Assam and Burma.”—The 
Daily Mail. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


2nd printing 


This My Voyage 
TOM LONGSTAFF 


“Mr Longstaff has stamped his name 
for ever upon Himalayan, Caucasian 
and Alpine climbing and exploration, 
and with this fine book he has superbly 
saluted the man’s life he has had.” — 
Daily Record. Illustrated. 21s. net, 


2nd printing 


Ten Ton Travel 


E. E. NOTT-BOWER 


“There is no doubt that the author 
and his wife are glad that little cutter 
was chanced upon: and so is a 
reader, for the log of her adventures 
is a very entertaining story.”—The 
Times. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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Morning 


Freshness 


4 


TOOTHPASTE 


FROM A All CHEMISTS 


— AANA 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 





DE LANK| 


CORNISH 


GRANITE 


The E vordinaiiiie Tribute 


2O THOSE WHO APPRECIATE the dignity 
42u><cof quiet reverence there is something 
‘dustessentially right about Cornish De 

Lank Granite for monumental masonry. In 
the urban cemetery or in the shaded country | 
churchyard there can never be incongruity | 
in the soft tones of this beautiful silver-grey ) 
material as a medium forpersonal memorials. 
Your local monumental mason can advise 
and assist you with full information about 
De Lank Granite Memorials. 

Should you prefer, we shall be only too 
pleased to send you a catalogue describing 
De Lank Granite Memorial Designs and put 
you in touch with a mason in your locality 
who is familiar with the De Lank range. 


CORNISH DE LANK 


GRANITE QUARRIES CO 
De LANK e St BREWARD e CORNWALL 

















= WHAT STRANGE 
4 POWERS 
Did The Ancients Possess? 
7) Weise 


TO YOU, if you have an open mind. Write 
for {ree sealed book. Address: Scribe Z.F.S. 


Fn ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) California 











KEN YA. Residential plots 


forsale, with amenities first-class 
country club. Full details from 
Agent, Brigadier W. A. L. 
James, D.S.O., Soy Settlements 
Ltd., 157 Ebury Street, London, 
S.W.1. 
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* Obtainable from 
the best Bespoke Tailors at 


home and overseas. 


























For special care of the Hair 
The way it cares for the hair, gently, naturally, 
dressing it to perfection, invigorating the roots 
— this and its delicate perfume of Otto of 
Roses have made Rowland’s Macassar Oil the 
choice of discerning men and women for more 
than 150 years . . . Only a very special hair 
Preparation could win and hold such approval 
for generations. 
—Since 1793 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 


u 


| £3 TTT TT TTT TTT TT 


The World’s Greatest Bookshop 


a * FOR BOOKS+ 


| 

: 

New, second-hand, and rare Books 
on every subject. Stock of over 

three million volumes. a 

We BUY Books, too a 

= 

E | 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
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~ ¥ re 
on the rocks 
may be guilty of nothing more than a 
= tragic oversight. He may jeopardize the 
future of himself and his family through 
FAILURE TO INSURE. 


For the equivalent of only 10/- per week* 
the London & Manchester Assurance Co. 
Ltd. would sell you a contract guaranteeing 
(assuming your age is 35 next birthday) the 
following benefits :— 


IF YOU DIE (1) Alump sum of £150, plus bonuses 

WITHIN to date of death, and 

THE 

FIRST 20 (2) An income (payable without 

YEARS deduction of tax according to 
present income tax law) of £156 a 
year in half-yearly instalments for the 
remainder of the 20 years, and 


(3) A lump sum of £350, plus 
bonuses to date of death, at the 
end of the 20 years. 


@ A lump sum of £500 plus 
bonuses will become payable 
at age 65 or prior death. 


* Maximum number of yearly 
premiums payabie: 30 


The above Is an example of family and 
personal benefit assurance. 


a alal shat aa a aaa aaa 


Write or send this coupon 
FOR AN INDIVIDUAL QUOTATION. 





Ai 








London & Manchester Assurance Co. Ltd. 
FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
B @ostage id., if no letter enclosed.) 








“South African 
Sherry 
for me 

every time 


So I’ve converted you, too, then? 

You certainly have! Do you remember 
you told me to look specially for the fine 
South African sherries. Since then I’ve 
found some which are just exactly to my 
taste. 

And don’t you find them easy on the 
pocket, too? That means something 
these days! 

Yes, how is it they can send us such 
remarkably good wines at such a reason- 


| able price? 


Well, there are two reasons: that 


| amazing climate of theirs at the Cape, 


and then the Preferential Duty. 

No wonder South African Sherry is 
becoming so popular, then. 

It deserves to be. Do you know they’ve 
been making wine in South Africa for 
nearly 300 years. With all that experi- 


| ence behind them and the splendid 


organization they have now built up, 
they’re able to produce the very highest 
quality. Their really fine wines are 
matured for many years before they’re 
shipped to this country. 

I suppose we can now say, then, that 
South Africa is one of the leading wine 
producing countries? 

Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the 
taste of this sherry? Let me fill your 
glass! ” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE 
FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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COMMENT, . 


SUBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLAcKWoop’s MaGazIne ’ 
SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OFricr, 45 GeorcEs STREET, 
EDINBURGH, FOR 308. YEARLY. 





Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 
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By Appoi jalists to H.M. The King 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
QUAICHS 


Reproductions in Silver of this 
ancient Scottish drinking vessel are 
once more available in many sizes. 
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£3..33.6 33° nave £3OR8s. © 

£3: 2: 4 4..+ + £9245: 5 

£N2°Sz°5 as C'S ee oes 
These prices include purchase tax. Export orders delivered free of tax 


Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1824 





with which is united 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE : 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 




















INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 


Fire . Marine . Burglary and Theft . Accidents of 

all kinds . Motor Vehicles . «Fidelity Guarantee. 

Live Stock . Boiler and Machinery Insurance 
and Inspection. 





Life (with and without profits) . Estate Duty Policies. 
Family Protection . Children’s Deferred Assurances 
and Educational Endowments . Annuities. 


COMPREHENSIVE POLICIES FOR BUILDINGS AND 
FOR THE CONTENTS OF DWELLING HOUSES 





EDINBURGH BRANCH: 93 George Street 
GLASGOW BRANCH: 151 West George Street 





Particulars of any of the above will be sent on application. 
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EARTHQUAKE. 


BY F. KINGDON-WARD. 


THERE are (or were) pro- 
fessional big-game hunters, and 
there are still professional plant 
hunters. Most people would say 
that hunting wild animals which, 
when provoked, can hurt you, 
was a more dangerous occupa- 
tion than hunting the wildest 
plants, which cannot retaliate. 
But looking back on my own 
experiences as a plant hunter, 
I am far from convinced that 
this is correct. The fact that 
plants stay coyly concealed 
where they belong (or, worse 
still, where they do not belong), 
while animals prance about the 
countryside, and are as likely 
to collide with you as you are 
to collide with them, underlines 
the plant hunter’s greatest head- 
ache; for experience teaches 
that the best plants grow in the 
worst places, so to speak—that 
is to say, in the places most 
difficult to reach and most un- 
desirable for residence. If the 
plant hunter enjoys one of those 
elusive freedoms—in this case 


freedom from fear of any acute 
crisis such as confronts the big- 
game hunter when he rounds the 
corner to find a man-eater await- 
ing him—he nevertheless faces 
the chronic perils of avalanche, 
flood, and fever. 

However, it is not of the 
dangers of plant hunting in 
general that I write, but of one 
single incident in a long experi- 
ence, which happened in August 
1950. 

Perhaps I had better explain 
here and now that the types of 
ornamental plant required by 
gardening enthusiasts in Great 
Britain today mostly come under 
the comprehensive heading of 
alpines or rock-plants (usually, 
if erroneously, regarded as 
synonymous), including minia- 
ture undershrubs. But hardy 
shrubs, so long as they are 
hardy, and especially if they 
display colour (whether of flower, 
foliage, or fruit in the winter), 
are also welcome. 

To the great continental 

N 
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divides, the Rockies and Andes 
which stretch for 10,000 miles 
from North to South in the New 
World, and the Eurasian hump 
which stretches for 8000 miles 
from West to East in the Old, 
we in Britain are indebted for 
nine-tenths of our garden plants. 
Thousands of well - favoured 
species suited to our climate 
have come to us from these 
remote, elevated regions; 80 
many that we have, in truth, 
enough to go on with. Do any 
more blush unseen? Well, that 
is a question! Nor can we set 
bounds to human curiosity. If 
there are more plants to be dis- 
covered, by all means let us 
discover them. 

By the end of 1949, however, 
it seemed that the sun of plant 
hunting in Asia was about to 
set. Dusk was falling over 


China, Burma, Tonking, Tibet. 
India held on to the liberal 
tradition, and the Himalayas 
were more or less accessible ; 
but they had been largely ex- 


plored. I suppose the serious 
explorer is always drawn towards 
his old haunts. I had several 
times been through the Lohit 
valley, which pierces the apex 
of Assam in the extreme north- 
east corner of India. Why not 
return there? There was no 
very great choice in January 
1950, and there were two good 
reasons, apart from the fact 
that I knew the ground, why I 
should choose the Lohit. In 
the first place, by following this 
route the alps of Sino-Himalaya 
were still accessible. But no 
time must be lost. The Com- 
munist armies of China would 
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be likely to sweep through Tibet 
this year, probably in late 
summer. Nineteen-fifty, then, 
might well be the last year of 
grace. Secondly, the country 
had never been thoroughly ex- 
plored for plants, and the alps 
were virgin territory. So in 
January 1950 my wife and I set 
out for the Lohit valley, travel- 
ling first to Sadiya at the foot 
of the hills in Upper Assam. 
I will pass swiftly over the 
early days of the journey. 
Enough to say that, employing 
Tibetan porters to carry our 
forty loads, we marched through 
the Mishmi Hills and reached 
Walong, last outpost in India, 
on the 18th February. The 
narrow track was difficult in 
places, but never dangerous. 
Several of the stages, alleged to 
be twelve or thirteen miles, 
took us eight hours to cover, 
and most days we arrived at our 
destination for the night ex- 
hausted. The Lohit is a swift, 
unnavigable river—almost, one 
might say, an exaggerated moun- 
tain torrent, in spite of its huge 
volume of water, and the path 
follows the right bank, climbing 
ever higher as the foothills 
straighten themselves up into 
cliffs, and the cliffs become 
mountains whose heads are in 
the clouds. 

Pine trees presently begin to 
replace broad-leafed trees, and 
by the time we have marched a 
hundred miles thin pine forest 
has replaced the dense broad- 
leafed forest of the outer hills. 
Even before we reach Walong, 
we are at the bottom of a gorge 
eight thousand feet deep, en- 
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closed by savage cliffs; but 
ahead of us we can see the 
winter snow glittering on the 
alps. 


Early in March we set out for 
Rima, four days’ journey beyond 
Walong, and across the Lohit 
River. About midway between 
lies the Indo-Tibetan frontier, 
a more than usually invisible 
and arbitrary international line. 
It was still much too early in 
the year to start for the alps; 
at this season the snow descends 
to within 3000 feet of the river. 
Nevertheless, where there is 
underground water, and, more 
important, shelter from the howl- 
ing wind, varieties of trees and 
shrubs (many of them now in 
spring flower or foliage) grow in 
the arid gorge. Meanwhile the 


village of Rima was officially 
celebrating the New Year, with 


wassail and pony-racing, followed 
by a bonfire; for we heard that 
the official residence of the 
jongpens or magistrates, together 
with some twenty houses, had 
been burnt to the ground. All 
the houses, both official and 
unofficial, are of pine logs, 
roughly put together, and they 
burn like gunpowder. The whole 
block was reduced to ashes 
within half an hour. 

Owing to a certain hesitancy 
on the part of bureaucracy, it 
was some time before the jong- 
pens issued an invitation to us 
to visit them in Rima. How- 
ever, it came at last, and when 
peach and pear smothered the 
village beneath lovely domes of 
pink and white blossom, we slid 
swiftly across the rope - bridge 
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to the east bank of the Lohit, 
and camped in a field. The 
festivities were over and a brisk 
one-way traffic with the interior 
was being conducted; but the 
jongpens entertained us in their 
temporary homes, and we enter- 
tained them in return in our 
camp. Rima comprises several 
small villages of log huts built 
on gravel terraces of different 
ages lining a hollow carved out 
of the hills. Half a mile farther 
north, the Lohit River splits into 
two almost equal branches, one 
flowing from the north-west, 
the other from the north-east. 

We spent a pleasant week in 
this tiny rice- bowl of Tibet, 
before moving a few miles down 
the gorge to where a track goes 
over the mountains to meet the 
headwaters of the Irrawaddy. 
Here we made a permanent 
camp—almost too permanent, 
as it turned out. It was our 
intention to reach the alps by 
this route, and spend the summer 
collecting plants on the Irra- 
waddy-Lohit divide. But things 
did not work out quite like that. 
In May we did indeed reach by 
this route the temperate forest 
on the way to the flower-spangled 
alpine turf, and spent a profit- 
able week; but owing to the 
almost complete absence of 
villages in this part of the gorge, 
we lacked transport to go higher 
or stay longer. 

So we come to August, and 
incalculable events. In the first 
place, we at last obtained trans- 
port to take us back to Rima, 
now malevolent with mid- 
summer’s heat. The narrow 
track across the high and hostile 
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cliffs, overlooking terrific rapids, 
seemed far more dangerous than 
it had on the outward journey; 
but perhaps that was because 
two months previously a pony, 
bringing us rice from Rima, had 
slipped over the edge and dis- 
appeared into the maelstrom 
for ever. 

Secondly, most of the work 
in the fields being now done, 
the people agreed to take us 
straight up to the alps following 
@ sword-cut in the outer hills 
above Rima. The start was 
fixed for the 16th August; by 
the evening of the 15th all the 
porters were standing by, ready 
for an early start on the morrow. 


Darkness had fallen over the 
valley. Our simple evening meal 
was long since finished and my 
wife was already in bed. I was 


seated near the entrance to the 
tent writing my diary on my 
knees by the light of a hurricane- 
lamp. By suntime it was about 
eight o’clock. A most extra- 
ordinary noise broke out, swell- 
ing rapidly, and the world seemed 
to shudder. Coming in the 
silence of the night, in that 
quiet mountain retreat where 
there was so little motion other 
than air and water, it sounded 
ominous. It was as though the 
keystone had fallen out of the 
earth and the arch of the sky 
were collapsing. Alarmed, be- 
wildered, but also curious, I 
sprang up, thrust my head 
between the tent-flaps. It was 
quite dark, for there was no 
moon; but I have a clear recol- 
lection of seeing the silhouette 
of a ridge, black against the 
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star - powdered ribbon of sky, 
fuzzy for a moment, as though 
the bristling edge of forest were 
being violently agitated. 

At the same moment my wife 
leapt out of bed shouting 
“ Earthquake!” I seized the 
lantern, and together we rushed 
outside, to be immediately 
thrown to the ground; the 
lantern went out. A dozen 
yards away our two Sherpa 
boys were crawling out of their 
tent. We yelled to them to 
join us, and though they had 
not heard our shouts, a minute 
later they crawled across to 
where we lay. All four of us 
held hands and lay flat, waiting 
for the end which we thought 
would come at any moment. 
Yet, frightened as we were 
by the awful din and terrible 
shaking, we spoke quite calmly 
to each other. 

The earthquake was now at 
its height. Something seemed 
to be drumming on the floor 
beneath us with the irresistible 
force of a steam-hammer. A 
dreadful fear gripped me that 
the very foundations of the 
world were giving way, that the 
crust on which we lay would 
crumple like an ice-floe in a 
rough sea, and hurl us and 
everything else into the bottom- 
less pit beneath. Our appar- 
ently solid ground seemed no 
more than a thin partition 
stretched across the Rima basin, 
and attached by its edges to 
the mountains. Under the 
violent blows, it was breaking 
away all round, and splitting in 
the middle. Besides the noise 
of the earthquake itself—a noise 
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impossible to describe — there 
was another more familiar sound 
—the crash of rocks on every 
side. The very mountains them- 
selves seemed to be falling into 
the gorge as cliffs broke away 
and boulders poured down a 
hundred scuppers with a clatter 
and a roar. That we should be 
crushed to death or buried alive 
seemed only too likely; not 
far from our camp, the moun- 
tain rose steeply for hundreds 
of feet to a higher terrace. But 
nothing happened. The earth- 
quake lasted for four or five 
minutes. Presently the hammer- 
ing ceased, the noise died away, 
except for an occasional rock 
avalanche. Then, without warn- 
ing, came four or five sharp 
explosions, in quick succession, 
high up in the dark sky. They 
sounded like distant gun-fire or 


like ack-ack shells exploding. 
And then everything became 
quiet; the madness was over. 
That last noise might have 
been the maroons announcing 
armistice. 

There was not much sleep for 


anyone that night. Violent 
tremors succeeded one another 
at short intervals, and the stars 
went out one by one as a vast 
curtain of dust slowly rolled 
over the entire sky. A song 
like the song of a blackbird 
roused me at dawn. Then came 
the raucous cry of a small boy 
scaring birds away from the 
crops in the next field; and 
when shortly after, a procession 
of women and girls filed out of 
the village on their way to work 
in the fields, it was certain that 
the world was not yet com- 
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pletely topsy-turvy. I dressed 
and went out. This very morn- 
ing we ought to have been on 
our way up the Lati, a swift 
torrent tumbling down from the 
Burma frontier. But the Lati 
had changed overnight from a 
blue-green crystal stream to a 
raging flood of liquid mud. 
Already it had smashed the small 
mills along its bank. The in- 
visible boulders grinding against 
one another made an ominous 
sound. The previous night we 
had watched the water in the 
main irrigation channel, whence 
we drew our own supply, dwindle 
until it ceased to flow. For the 
next three weeks drinking-water 
was @ serious problem. 

As for Rima itself, every 
house had lost its wood-tiled 
roof, every outhouse had col- 
lapsed. Cattle and pigs had 
been killed by falling beams, 
but there was no loss of life 
among human beings. The little 
monastery lay on its side. 
Cracks had opened in the fields, 
terrace banks had slipped, here 
and there whole blocks of country 
had sunk several feet. Worse, 
the rope-bridge connecting Rima 
with the west bank of the 
Lohit had been swept down- 
stream. But the most glaring 
changes were in the mountain 
landscape. Steep and craggy, 
with only thin pine forest for 
cover on the exposed face, almost 
every hillside had been torn 
open. Strips of green pasture 
half a mile long had peeled off, 
leaving dead white scars. Nor 
was this damage confined to the 
outer ranges. A later view 
revealed that right up to 15,000 
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feet, and right back to the main 
divide, the mountains had been 
ripped to pieces, scraped clean, 
and millions of tons of rock had 
been hurled into the narrow 
valleys. 

The day was sultry. As the 
wind rose about mid-day, the 
curtain of dust rose with it, till 
the ragged outlines of the moun- 
tains became like shadows, and 
the red sun looked like a copper 
gong; one could almost believe 
it clanged as its rim struck the 
western range. The river swept 
by in a coffee-coloured flood, 
hundreds of tree trunks bouncing 
on the waves. Night came, an 
uneasy night marked by severe 
tremors, each preceded by a 
roar like distant gun-fire, or 
perhaps thunder, since the noise 
seemed to come from the sky. 


So it went on day and night, 
the earth trembling as though 
frightened at the havoc it had 


wrought. And all the time 
avalanches of rocks rolled and 
rumbled down the gullies, and 
the dust-cloud thickened and 
swelled, till every leaf of every 
plant was caked with the finest 
grey powder: we tasted and 
breathed dust; it filled eyes, 
nose, and ears. 

The earlier efforts to get a 
rope - bridge across the river 
failed, and after three days the 
attempt was abandoned; we 
would have to wait till the river 
fell. I turned over in my mind 
other routes out of the Lohit 
valley, but could not disguise 
from myself that any alterna- 
tive to the way we had come 
was long, difficult, and certainly 
dangerous. We could not cross 
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the high passes—or even reach 
them—nor could we go down 
the Lohit on the Rima side; 
and to attempt to go up was to 
get uncomfortably close to the 
Communists. The other branch 
of the Lohit was out of court 
until we could cross the river. 

We took careful stock of our 
position. It was impossible to 
reach the alps from Rima now, 
and that meant comparative 
failure for our mission. We had 
food for about two months on 
short rations, and learnt that 
we could not buy any more 
locally. We heard a rumour 
that the Political Officer, who, 
by reason of the Communist 
threat, had lately come up to 
Walong with an armed escort 
and was somewhere near Rima 
at the time of the earthquake, 
still on the west bank, had been 
killed. An Assam Rifles frontier 
patrol on our side of the river, 
which had been in the moun- 
tains at the same time, was, 
however, reported safe by some 
hunters who reached Rima in 
an exhausted condition. When 
at last we made contact with 
the patrol leader by messenger, 
we were able to send them some 
food. So the sticky, hot days 
passed in slow procession; and 
on the last day of August, more 
than a fortnight after the earth- 
quake, the indomitable lost 
patrol marched into our Rima 
camp, having overcome almost 
incredible difficulties. They 
had no food, and we handed 
over more than half our own 
rations. We ourselves were now 
reduced to a mere ten or twelve 
days’ supply of flour and rice. 
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Something had to be done 
quickly. 

Meanwhile I had not been 
altogether idle, and had suc- 
ceeded in climbing the mountain 
above us to about 7000 feet, 
and collected a few plants. I 
had even got seed of the wonder- 
ful yellow-flowered Cornus we 
had found in the spring, perhaps 
the best plant we discovered. 
I felt that if that was intro- 
duced into British gardens the 
expedition had not been in vain. 

We now urged the local people 
to try again to establish the 
rope-bridge; and by the 2nd 
September they at last got a 
line across the river; by the 
5th a newly plaited bamboo 
rope was in position, and we 
decided to leave on the 7th. 
But first we sent off an urgent 
message to Walong, asking for 
rations for the patrol and for 
ourselves. 

The porters arrived early on 
the morning of the 7th as 
promised by the headman, and 
the whole party set out for 
Walong. We crossed the river 
by the rope-bridge safely and 
turned south. The earthquake 
damage here, though conspicu- 
ous, did not seriously impede 
us, though cultivated ground was 
in places so badly fissured as to 
be virtually ploughed up. By 
evening we had reached a large 
village, and here, to our surprise 
and relief, we met a party of 
Assam Rifles who had been 
sent up from Walong to escort 
us back to comparative safety. 
They had brought a few days’ 
rations for all (much to our 
relief, for we had only enough 
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left for two days on the reduced 
scale), and had bridged one or 
two of the torrents which, since 
the earthquake, had become 
ungovernable. 

We heard all the news (or 
rather, we heard a small fraction 
of it), Walong Outpost being 
still in touch with Sadiya by 
W/T. First, the Political Officer 
and most of his party were safe, 
having had a miraculous escape 
from death. Three of their 
porters had been killed, several 
officers injured by falling rocks, 
and their camp had been buried, 
with all their equipment and 
food. Even rumour could not 
vie with the truth. Secondly, 
the earthquake was of terrific 
intensity. It had been felt far 
out over the plains, so that all 
communications were disrupted, 
towns lay in ruins, thousands of 
people were starving or drown- 
ing, or had already been killed. 
The epicentre of this frightful 
convulsion was calculated to 
have been in Tibet, a few miles 
beyond Rima. This seemed to 
answer the question I had, in 
my ignorance of earthquakes, 
several times asked myself— 
namely, was it a big earth- 
quake or a small one. Or was 
it just one of those things !— 
hardly an earthquake at all, in 
fact. Thirdly, there was no 
prospect of an air-drop at 
present, but there was enough 
rice stored at Walong to last the 
entire party, including the eighty 
extra mouths, till November. 
This, however, allowed none for 
porters. It was hoped that 
supplies would be air-dropped 
before long, though with the 
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Mishmi Hills intervening (notori- 
ous for rain and for bad visi- 
bility), the chances were not 
bright. 

Though we were strongly 
advised by the Political Officer 
not to attempt the difficult and 
hazardous journey to Walong, 
now that we were on our way 
we determined to go through 
with it. So on the following 
day we crossed the torrent beside 
which we had camped for a 
month on the way up six months 
previously. We hardly recog- 
nised it. For two days after the 
earthquake it had ceased to 
flow. Then the dam broke and 
the water swept down like an 
avalanche, ripped the thick lining 
of forest out of the ravine, 
and plastered the boulders to a 
depth of several feet with grey 
mud, whose fetid smell was 
dreadful. 

Now the water had fallen and 
the mud hardened, and we had 
no great difficulty in crossing. 
From this point on the going 
grew steadily worse, nor could 
we camp where we liked. 
Drinking-water was scarce and 
we had to make long stages to 
reach it. The goat-track climbed 
to dizzy heights above the 
river, and ended in hair-raising 
traverses where the whole motn- 
tain-side had slipped. To the 
danger of falling over the edge 
of the precipice on one side, 
was added the greater danger 
from falling stones on the other. 
This latter risk was most in 
evidence when clambering slowly 
over a chaos of rocks and trees 
beside the river under high 
cliffs. However, the possible 
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falls on our side of the river 
were nothing compared with 
the actual falls on the other. 
At one spot opposite our third 
camp, where the cliffs were 
almost sheer for two thousand 
feet, arock-fall occurred regularly 
every half-hour; and I have 
rarely seen a more awe-inspiring 
sight. Immediately after the 
crack of the breaking rocks came 
a terrible crashing and grinding 
as they poured into the narrow 
chute, gaining speed. Then, 
towards the end, huge boulders 
leaped out to meet the river, 
spinning in the air as though 
they had been fired from a gun, 
while the dust hung in clouds, 
like smoke. On the night of the 
6th September we camped near 
a hot spring after an exhausting 
day’s march. We had started 
each morning at daylight, so as 
to get over some of the most 
dangerous places before sun and 
wind combined to start the 
boulders sliding and crashing. 
We were now only about a mile 
from Walong, but it was a mile 
of dangerous screes. More than 
ever before was it necessary to 
start before daylight. So we 
got up at four o’clock, and were 
soon on our way. 

On the 7th September the 
whole party, now numbering 
(with riflemen, porters, and our 
own party) about sixty people, 
marched into Walong, amid the 
congratulations and handshakes 
of the garrison—particularly for 
the lost patrol. 

We settled down in camp 
at Walong with the knowledge 
that the path to Sadiya had 
been overwhelmed in a score of 
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places, and that until some of 
the gaps had been patched up 
there was no hope of getting 
through and no point in starting. 
We could look forward to at 
least another month of inac- 
tivity, which secretly delighted 
me. Inactivity? Well, hardly 
that. 


It was not easy to go for 
more than a mile or two either 
up or down the valley under 
present conditions; tremors con- 
tinued, and on both sides of 
the river rocks came thundering 
down every day. Sometimes 
one would be: awakened in the 
dead of night by the terrifying 
din of a big rock avalanche at 
close quarters. However, it was 
possible here and there to ascend 
the shattered spurs and gullies 
immediately above the outpost, 
though great caution was neces- 
sary to choose a fairly safe 
route. I went out on recon- 
naissance nearly every day, on 
one occasion reaching 8000 feet 
altitude. Several times I climbed 
to over 6000 feet (Walong is 
4000 feet) by different routes ; 
and my spirits rose at the pros- 
pect of being able to reach the 
alps, invisible on our side of the 
river, but visible across the 
river only a few miles distant 
and looking, oh! so glamorous 
in the brilliant autumn weather. 
By day, however, the tearing 
wind still raised a fog of dust. 

Each evening we forgathered 
in the Political Officer’s hut, 
read the W/T messages which 
had come in, and discussed our 
prospects. One thing emerged 
clearly: we should have to 
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withdraw by detachments, 
owing to shortage of porters. 
Meanwhile we were gradually 
getting a picture of the disaster 
suffered by Assam, and of the 
world-wide sympathy evoked. 
We had even received a few 
letters, though these had been 
written long before the earth- 
quake. The W/T signallers were 
kept busy, and it was thanks to 
them, and to H.E. the Governor 
of Assam, that our people at 
home, after three weeks’ black- 
out, had been informed of our 
safety. 

On the 2nd October the Poli- 
tical Officer’s party started for 
Sadiya. We were sorry to lose 
them, especially the P.O., a 
Lushai and a gallant fellow as 
well as a most cheerful com- 
panion; he must have been a 
tower of strength to his com- 
panions, as was also the Tibetan 
interpreter Tsering. Neverthe- 
less, I was thankful we ourselves 
were not leaving just yet ; I still 
had a few days’ grace in which 
to pull half a chestnut out of the 
fire. 

After our companions had 
left, I persuaded two of the 
local inhabitants to reconnoitre 
the one remaining possible route 
to the alps. They returned 
three days later with the news 
that it would ‘ go.’ 

My wife was not yet fit 
enough for the climb, so I went 
off with four porters carrying 
light loads, who helped me 
across the three difficult cliffs 
we had to negotiate. After that 
it was easy, and we finally 
camped on the edge of the 
forest at 7000 feet; higher we 
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could not camp, for lack of 
water. Here we spent three 
nights, and twice I climbed to 
nearly 11,000 feet, collecting 
only seeds of temperate forest 
trees and shrubs. Then the 
weather broke and the moun- 
tains were shrouded in thick 
mist, so we returned to the 
valley. It seemed then, and 
it seems now, rather a forlorn 
effort—ten months and several 
hundred miles of tough slogging 
for eight or ten days’ real plant 
hunting; but that is the way 
it goes, and anyway, had we 
been in the alpine region on 
the night of the earthquake, 
we would never have got out 
alive. 

I was. back at Walong just in 
time. Our, porters had come, 
and the next day but one we 
were due to set out for Sadiya. 
My wife had almost completed 
the final packing. Much of our 
camp kit and personal effects 
had to be jettisoned. It simply 
could not be carried ; loads had 
to be cut to the minimum. But 
we did not abandon a single 
specimen of our hard-won 
collection. 

On the evening of the 14th 
October we were strolling down 
the valley, taking the air, when 
suddenly we became conscious 
of a peculiar noise. I thought 
of rushing wind, but the air was 
quite calm. The noise grew 
louder and louder, till at last 
it filled the gorge with thunder, 
like an express train coming out 
of a tunnel. We stood on the 
edge of the high terrace above 
the Lohit River, searching as far 
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down the valley as we could see 
for a cause; but there was 
nothing unusual in sight. I 
found myself trembling, uncon- 
sciously, as the loud roaring 
continued. About two miles 
away, the Yepak torrent entered 
the Lohit, between incandescent 
white cliffs stripped of all vegeta- 
tion; beyond that the level 
ranges swept round in a crescent, 
like Nash’s Regent Street, and 
the valley disappeared from 
view. We saw nothing; and 
that alone was cause for alarm. 

Slowly the noise died down. 
Next morning we heard that 
the Yepak stream two miles 
below Walong, and the first of 
many we had to cross, had been 
blocked ; the dam gave way in 
the evening, and it was this 
which had caused the frighten- 
ing noise. Once again we were 
held up while another temporary 
bridge was thrown across. 

On the 16th October we set 
out for Sadiya, hoping to reach 
the plains in twelve days. We 
did not fully realise what was 
in store for us. The ten days’ 
journey to the Tidding River, 
where the bridle-path ends—or 
begins—is divided into three 
sections of four, three, and three 
marches respectively, there being 
a small military outpost at the 
end of each section, where we 
could, if necessary, halt and 
change porters. 

The first day’s march, which 
included crossing the unleashed 
Yepak, was not particularly diffi- 
cult, though when we halted 
that evening at the foot of a 
tremendous precipice, I guessed 
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we were in for trouble on the 
morrow. On the upward journey 
we had walked round this cliff, 
but now there were eight feet 
of swift ragged water battering 
at its foot. A narrow timber 
gallery, supported by loops of 
telegraph wire, was suspended 
from pitons driven into the 
cracks; it sloped upwards at 
an angle of about 30°, curling 
round the smooth buttress in a 
spiral, and disappearing round 
the corner. There was just 
room to get along between the 
rock-face and a loose hand-rail, 
which was meant to give moral 
but no other form of support. 
It reminded me of the pictures 
in a fairy story I used to enjoy 
reading as a child, of the hard 
way up to the ogre’s castle. 
Blood-curdling as the final en- 
counter with the ogre had been 


(he was not, of course, in resi- 
dence on the occasion of the 
killer’s first visit), I was more 
seared in real life now than I 
had been in imagination then. 
Having turned the corner, when 


we were a few hundred feet 
above the river, the gallery 
ended abruptly, and we found 
ourselves on the brink of the 
slip, with a terrifying traverse 
of several hundred yards across 
a@ slope of 60°. This was bad 
enough for anyone liable to turn 
giddy on heights, but what 
made it infinitely worse was 
the threat of bombardment from 
above, or even of the whole 
track sliding into the river as 
a fresh stratum peeled off. The 
slip began a thousand feet or 
more above our heads, and it 
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was impossible to tell when the 
next cascade of stones would 
begin to fall, or how long it 
would continue. All these slips 
were dangerously unstable and 
still very active, though it was 
nine weeks since the earth- 
quake. One had the uncom- 
fortable feeling that the next 
fall might start at any moment. 

It was impossible to run across 
these steep, crumbling faces ; 
there was no path, nothing but 
a series of toe-steps, slanting 
upwards or downwards, often 
nearly obliterated — nothing to 
hold on to. One leant one’s 
weight inwards against a bamboo 
staff, as on a snow traverse, 
keeping as upright as possible. 
It was a matter of balance, and 
balance alone. Luckily my wife’s 
nerves were not affected by 
height. The porters, carrying 
nearly full 60-lb. loads, were 
wonderful, and crossed the most 
frightful gaps as steadily as 
guardsmen. 

Then, in the afternoon, to- 
wards the end of the day’s 
march, we had to negotiate 
another hazardous traverse even 
worse than the first one. At 
one point stones whizzed down, 
and we crouched against the 
rock as they sang over our 
heads. We gauged their velo- 
city from a pine tree we had 
passed : in its trunk were buried 
several sharp-edged rocks hurled 
from the cliff above. So began 
our baptism of fire on the 
journey home. 

On the third evening, after 
more cliff traverses, we reached 
the corner where the Lohit 
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makes its spectacular bend from 
due south to north-west, turning 
through 130°. It is here that 
the change of climate, and with 
it a corresponding change of 
forest, takes place. With the 
greatly increased rainfall and 
warmer winter, a type of 
Malayan jungle replaces Tibetan 
pine forest, and within a few 
miles pine trees finally disappear. 
I had innocently supposed that 
once we exchanged the bare 
granite cliffs of the upper gorge 
for the deeply water - eroded 
slopes of the middle valley, 
with their protecting cloak of 
broad - leafed evergreen forest, 
there would be no more serious 
slips. I was quickly disillusioned. 
No sooner were we round the 
corner than we found ourselves 
on a particularly horrible tra- 
verse, the smooth face sloping 
steeply for one or two hundred 
feet before dropping sheer to 
the river a thousand feet below. 
I consoled myself with the 
thought that we were scarcely 
into the real forest yet. But in 
vain; slips were perhaps fewer 
here, but they were even more 
alarming. However, that even- 
ing we completed the first section 
of four marches without inci- 
dent, and found ourselves at a 
satellite outpost of the Assam 
Rifles. It was the Durga Puja 
holiday, and in the evening we 
were invited by the havildar, 
who was O/C Outpost, to drink 
rum and listen to the gramo- 
phone. We had no news here, 
for there was no W/T set. 
During the four days’ march 
from Walong we had passed a 
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number of Mishmi porters earry- 
ing up rations, parcels, and— 
best of all—kegs of rum; so we 
knew that our friends there 
would be all right for the Pujas. 
It was a relief to know that 
transport was beginning to move 
along this tortured track once 
more, and that the Mishmis, 
many of whom were half-starved, 
were beginning to recover their 
morale, 

We had to rest a day here 
while fresh porters were engaged. 
It began to rain. When we set 
out again on the 21st it was still 
raining. I have already observed 
that the much thicker forest 
and more gentle slopes (if they 
were more gentle) made no 
obvious difference to the damage 
done in the hills by an earth- 
quake of such furious intensity. 
Some of the most formidable 
obstacles we had to cross were 
caused by slips in the many 
wall-sided ravines typical of a 
high rainfall. Nevertheless, we 
safely covered the three abnor- 
mally long stages to the next 
outpost, mostly in pouring rain, 
only to learn that the Tidding 
River ahead of us had recently 
been in flood, and that we 
should not be able to cross it for 
a week, until a third temporary 
bridge had been put up. Since 
there was no hut by the Tidding 
River (the rest-house, marking 
the end of the Rima Road, had 
been annihilated in the first 
tremendous flood, when the 
Tidding had been completely 
blocked for three days), we 
might as well stay where we 
were. 
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This outpost possessed a W/T 
set, but it had been out of 
order ever since the earthquake; 
so we were still cut off—nor 
were any mails coming in or 
leaving. However, we did get 
a little rather stale news here 
from the Assam paper which 
had come up by post a month 
before; naturally it was all 
news to us and very lurid. We 
heard also that the P.O.’s party 
had reached the plains safely, 
after a rather difficult journey. 
There was still no possibility of 
air-dropping in the Lohit gorge. 
The Indian Air Force had 
dropped food and medical sup- 
plies at several points in the 
adjacent Abor Hills, which had 
suffered grievously from floods 
caused by the earthquake ; but 
the Mishmi Hills are too danger- 
ous. Meanwhile the Lohit itself 
had been blocked, an immense 


lake had begun to form, and 
there was talk of bombing the 
dam from the air—an impossible 


assignment, luckily! Thirty-six 
hours later the dam burst, and 
the flood which followed was 
catastrophic. 

As though that were not 
enough, the almost equally big 
Dibang had also been blocked, 
and when that carefree river 
simply changed its course, 
Sadiya was almost swept away. 

Finally, the Tidding had been 
blocking and unblocking itself 
every fortnight in a very 
abandoned manner ; it was still 
the most formidable obstacle be- 
tween us and the plains. 

With only five more marches 
to the motor road at Teju, the 
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week’s hold-up here was dis- 
tinctly irksome. But it was 
still raining and it would have 
been very unpleasant marching. 
In any case we had to halt 
because my wife had fallen 
several days previously and cut 
her leg; and though she had 
felt no ill effects at the time, on 
the second morning of our stay 
an abseess developed. It was a 
merciful Providence which de- 
creed that it should not go bad 
on her until we reached the 
outpost, where it was lanced ; 
after that she made a rapid 
recovery. 

The slow, sly hours passed, 
and on the 31st October we 
resumed our journey in- good 
weather. We had been assured 
that there were no more bad 
places, and this was very nearly 
the truth ; but as we approached 
the place where the Lohit 
emerges from the hills, below 
the Tidding confluence, the 
destruction surpassed anything 
we had yet seen. Whole ranges 
of hills had split asunder, and 
three major floods had swept 
over the debris. 

On the ist November we 
reached the ill-famed Tidding, 
and found a party of men 
completing the third temporary 
cane suspension bridge since the 
deluge. That night we slept at a 
rationing post, from where food 
supplies were being sent up the 
valley to the outposts as fast 
as Mishmi porters could be 
engaged ; whence they would 
be distributed to the starving 
hillmen. 

Next morning we descended 
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a thousand feet to the Tidding 
again to find ourselves in what 
appeared to be a stony desert, 
several miles wide and of un- 
known length. We were in the 
almost dry bed of the great lake 
which had formed: it was not 
destruction, it was complete 
annihilation. To say of the 
bungalow, the wire-rope sus- 
pension bridge, the huts, that 
not one stone remained upon 
another, would give a totally 
false impression. No one would 
have suspected that any work 
of man had ever stood here. 
A tedious ascent of 4000 feet 
in ten miles up the long zigzag 
bridle-path brought us to the 
saddle, and immediately there 
burst upon us the finest view in 
all Assam. It was late after- 
noon and the western sun gilded 
the limitless plain, which 


stretched away westwards into 


the evening mist. A score of 
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converging threads great and 
small wriggled towards Sadiya, 
fifty miles away, flashing like 
quicksilver 5000 feet below. As 
the sun slowly sank behind the 
purple ranges the gold slowly 
changed to crimson, and the 
crimson to violet. We could 
hardly drag ourselves away from 
the glowing scene. Then we 
raced down the hill to Dreyi, 
and slept our last night in the 
broken bungalow which stands 
on @ windy spur, with the green 
forest, now spangled with the 
pale carmine of leafless cherry 
trees, all round. 

On this side the hill had 
slipped badly, shattering the 
bridle-path, and after descend- 
ing a short distance the following 
day we were forced off it, to 
plunge almost vertically down 
the slope by a Mishmi path. 

On the 4th November we 
reached the plains and safety. 
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BY ‘ WON-TOLLA.’ 


THe dining-car attendant 

eame along the corridor as soon 
as the train started, shouting 
“Last breakfast. Please take 
your places for the last break- 
fast.” I was cold, hungry, and 
upset after rising in a freezing, 
black dawn and sliding in a 
ear for ten hair-raising miles 
to the junction, where I caught 
the train with seconds only to 
spare. 
Grabbing my magazine and 
dining -car reservation ticket, 
I lurched and swayed along 
seemingly miles of corridor, 
finally falling into my seat with 
@ wallop as the train bucked 
viciously over some points. My 
seat was on the outside, farthest 
from the window, and back to 
the engine. Next me sprawled 
a small boy. Now I like to be 
tucked in cosily on the inside 
and I like to look out of the 
window and see what is coming 
and not, with my head wagging 
from side to side like a spectator 
on the centre court at Wimble- 
don, try and keep visual pace 
with objects passing me at sixty 
miles an hour. It makes me 
giddy and vaguely sick. And 
I cannot play the games I have 
evolved for myself after years of 
travelling in trains. 

I do not mean the telegraph- 
wire game, betting“evens whether 
the next pole will pull the wires 
down or let them continue their 
upward slide. My games are 


far superior. One day I am an 
M.F.H. and I plan and consider 
how I would throw hounds into 
that patch of gorse. The next 
I am the host to five or six guns 
and I place and arrange their 
stands, and decide on the direc- 
tion of the beat through that 
wood so that no pheasant could 
possibly escape my stratagems, 
And sometimes I revert to my 
old trade and imagine myself 
with a company of infantry 
and a few mortars about to 
attack that little hill which is 
an enemy strong-point. And 
the great thing about my games 
is that they are invariably suc- 
cessful. My fox is killed in the 
open after a screaming gallop of 
some five miles, every yard of 
which I have ridden from the 
railway carriage ; my pheasants 
come rocketing out of the wood 
straight over my guns, who are 
shooting at the top of their 
form; and, revolver in hand, 
I lead the reserve platoon from 
a totally unexpected direction 
on to a bewildered and panic- 
stricken enemy. It is all very 
satisfying. 

At this point my reveries 
were brought to an abrupt end 
by the small boy hitting me on 
the funny-bone with a spoon. 
His mother sitting opposite him 
—there ought to be a law that 
parents in public places should 
be within controllable distance 
of their offspring—smiled apolo- 
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getically and murmured some- 
thing about little Willie being 
such a mettlesome lad. 

Before I could think of a 
suitable reply the attendant 
arrived carrying an armful of 
plates. ‘“ Porridge or cereal, 
sir?” he said. 

I do not like cereals and I 
do like porridge, provided it is 
properly made. I decided to 
risk it. I was wrong. I did my 
best and drank the milk I had 
poured into my plate, but left 
the lumps. Then I scanned the 
menu. Kippers, scrambled egg 
and sausage, cold meats. I 
plumped for a kipper, knowing 
that the egg would be of the 
dried variety. 

“ Kippers are off, sir,” an- 
nounced the attendant cheer- 
fully. 

I couldn’t help it: 
to?” I asked. 

He looked at me sorrowfully, 
as a mother would gaze at a 
sick child. 

“This is the last breakfast,” 
he said gently, as if that ex- 
plained everything. 

I agreed it was the Ultima 
Thule of breakfasts and ordered 
the sausage and egg. Dammit, 
IT had to eat something! But 
I want to be fair. It was edible 
and nearly hot. So was the 
coffee, and I felt much better as 
I drained my cup. At this 
moment the mettlesome lad hit 
me on the elbow again with the 
same spoon, only this time it 
was half-full of raspberry jam. 
I wiped the coffee grains off my 
moustache and rose, I hope, 
with dignity. 

* Madam,” J] said, “I con- 
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gratulate you on your so0n’s 
emancipation.” 

She merely goggled at me, my 
sarcasm entirely lost. 

I went to the kitchen car to 
pay my bill and told the chief 
attendant that if he put me 
next that horror at lunch, I 
would sue him for assault and 
battery. 

But as a direct consequence 
of all this my thoughts, when 
I got back to my carriage, ran 
on the food, good and bad, that 
I had eaten through the years 
and particularly on the circum- 
stances under which I had eaten 
it. I sat down there and then 
and roughed out some notes of 
which this chronicle is the result, 
taken in the correct order of 
early tea, breakfast, ‘ brunch,’ 
lunch, tea, and dinner. 


Dawn on Ist July 1916. I 
was sitting on a fire-step in a 
trench trying not to look at my 


watch too often. Beside me 
and along the trench were my 
platoon, loaded and accoutred 
for battle with their rifles, 
bayonets fixed, leaning against 
the parapet. They were talking 
and laughing and hoping at the 
worst for a Blighty wound that 
would get them, even for a 
short time, out of the hell that 
raged above their heads. For 
the greatest barrage in history 
was in progress. The noise was 
stunning and the German lines 
were a heaving, surging chaos of 
bursting high-explosive. Fifteen 
minutes to go. I felt lonely 
and sick, but tried to grin 
at my platoon sergeant sitting 
beside me. 
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** Will they be all right?” I 
asked him. 

“Don’t you worry, sir. They'll 
go where you go.” 

It was a clever answer, for 
it put heart into me. I was 
responsible and that thought 
drove out the fear. 

“ Char-wallah, char—waa—ll 
—ah.” The imitation of the 
ery of that well-known Indian 
functionary, so reminiscent of 
railway stations in chill dawns 
on the Frontier, was perfect. 
A little cockney mess-orderly 
came along the trench carrying 
a dixie of hot tea, and the men 
clustered round him. ‘“’Ere 
you are, sir,” he said when they 
had all been served. ‘ Sorry 


I ain’t got no corfee-o-lay, but 
it’s the stuff to warm you. 
Quarter-bloke’s put a bottle of 
Fair makes your 


rum into it. 
eyebrows curl!” And so it 
proved. That early tea put new 
life into all of us, and certainly 
helped me during the next six 
hours when, half-way between 
the German first and second 
lines, I was lying in a shell-hole 
with a bullet through my knee 
hoping that the old tale about 
two shells never landing in the 
same place would prove true. 
I had meant that to be the 
example of the worst early tea 
I had ever drunk. But now I 
am not so sure. I _ believe 
despite, or because of, its associa- 
tion it was the best. And so I 
will forget my hot buttered 
toast and mangosteens on the 
Irawaddy steamer and the coffee, 
crisp rolls and butter, with 
mountains of fresh raspberries, 
after an early bathe on Margaret 
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Island in the Danube, and let 
that strong, sweet, rum-laced 
mug of ‘char’ in the Somme 
trench carry the dual réle. 

I am not wildly enamoured 
of breakfast. I like to take 
my time over it, wearing for 
preference a dressing-gown, and 
eating in front of a fire, with the 
news propped up conveniently 
against the coffee-pot. Also I 
cannot face any food with joy 
before 9 Am. And by far the 
greater number of breakfasts in 
my life have been gulped down 
at some unearthly hour with 
one eye on the clock against the 
impending parade or appoint- 
ment. But this is an attempt 
to associate food with its sur- 
roundings and I agree most 
heartily with Mr Louis Golding 
when he writes that there is a 
joy in the wild and lovely, un- 
expected meals that far tran- 
seends the more regulated, more 
exquisite, and certainly more 
expensive miracles of the Grande 
Cuisine to be found in the large 
hotels and restaurants. Unex- 
pected is the important word 
there, and supremely right for 
the occasion, whether the meal 
be bread, cheese, and beer, or 
a Sole Marguery washed down 
with a vintage Hock. I was 
once, for instance, travelling 
from Kashmir to Baltistan in 
March, which, as anyone who 
knows that country will realise, 
is quite an undertaking with deep 
snow on both sides of the Zoji 
La. ButI wanted a big markhor 
head, and that meant getting in 
early and laying claim to one 
of the few reserved markhor 
nullahs. We did nine miles in 
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one day up to the foot of the 
pass and then were snowed up 
for three interminable days and 
nights. That first night I was 
beat, and crawled into my 
sleeping-bag with a cup of tea 
and a couple of biscuits as my 
supper. Early next morning 
the tent-flap was pulled back 
and my bearer—an old hand at 
this game—pushed his way in, 
followed by my shikari. They 
were shivering with cold and 
half smothered in snow, but 
both carried a steaming plate of 
hot food. The first contained 
porridge (no lumps that time !), 
liberally adorned with sweetened 
tinned milk, and the second was 
a whole tin of sardines served in 
their own oil and covered with a 
rip-roaring chilli sauce of Imam 
Din’s own making. Hot cocoa 
out of a Thermos completed the 
meal. The very thought of it 
will probably horrify any gour- 
mets who may read this—but, 
my goodness, was it good and 
did it satisfy the needs of the 
moment! And that despite the 
fact I like porridge with salt. 
And then, as a contrast, was 
that breakfast in the compound 
of the Officers’ Mess of a very 
famous cavalry regiment in 
Risalpur. I had arrived with a 
draft from England and had 
just travelled for three days and 
nights in the train across the 
Sind Desert in May with the 
shade temperature varying be- 
tween 100° at night and 125° at 
2 p.M. I was dirty, dishevelled, 
and rather apprehensive, for I 
had lost two of the draft in 
Bombay. The adjutant met 
me at the station at 7 A.M., 
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roared with laughter at my tale 
of woe, stating that he had lost 
twenty-five per cent of the last 
draft he conducted, and rushed 
me off to a cold bath and 
breakfast. 

I joined the company in the 
garden where the table was 
laid and where most of the 
officers had spent the night 
trying to get a wink of sleep 
in that devastating, breathless 
heat. I was served with iced 
mango fool, fresh (English-sized) 
poached eggs on cold ham, 
and a most delicious kedgeree, 
curried and spiced, which melted 
on the tongue and left one with 
a sense of righteous well-being. 
Four hours later, the adjutant 
saw me off on my return journey 
of six days to rejoin my own 
regiment in Wellington, Madras. 
He handed me a canvas bucket 
of ice, a basket of oranges, and 
a dozen bottles of beer. I can 
see him now as he stood on 
the platform waving good-bye; 
cheerful, immaculate, efficient. 
It was only a few months 
later that he gained a soldier’s 
death in a ‘sticky do’ on the 
Frontier. 


‘Brunch’ deserves a place in 
this culinary catalogue because, 
to me at least, it always meant 
@ meal eaten without hurry or 
fuss, usually on a Sunday when 
you were not on Church parade, 
and taken at ease after a bathe, 
a round of golf, or a ride. 

But the ‘brunch’ I remember 
particularly was not one of these 
at all. In fact, it only comes 
under the heading of ‘ brunch’ 
because it was eaten about 
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12 noon. A battalion of British 
Infantry was about to do a 
training march through Malacca 
and Negri Sembilan, and I, in 
my capacity as a junior staff 
officer, had the job of planning 
the route and choosing and re- 
connoitring the camping grounds. 
For guide and interpreter I had 
a Malay sergeant from the local 
Volunteer corps. One particu- 
larly hot morning I had had 
@ difficult time finding any sort 
of camp site at all. The whole 
area seemed to consist of paddy- 
fields, rubber plantations, or 
small stony hills. But at last I 
found some ground I considered 
to be the best under the circum- 
stances. I marked it out, jotted 
down the details in the route 
map I was making, and then 
sat down, sticky and sweating, 
to eat my sandwiches and drink 


the tepid liquid out of my 


water-bottle. At this inauspici- 
ous moment I was joined by my 
guide, who brought an invitation 
from the headman of the nearest 
kampong to have a meal with 
him. 

Very gladly I accepted and 
was escorted to the headman’s 
house. I climbed the ladder to 
the verandah and went in to the 
big main room, common to all 
Malay houses, that runs straight 
from front to back. There I 
met my host and squatted down, 
no doubt looking as miserable 
as I felt in that unaccustomed 
position. We talked, via the 
interpreter, for some minutes, 
and I became conscious of the 
sound of whispers and giggles 
from behind the bamboo lattice- 
work that hid the side-rooms. 
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I realised, of course, that I was 
the object of the greatest interest 
and amusement to the female 
portion of the family, and it is 
amazing how embarrassing it is 
to know you are a figure of fun 
to people you cannot even see ! 
I had just begun to fidget, and 
even to contemplate ignominious 
flight, when two little ladies 
appeared bearing bowls of food. 
There was an enormous dish of 
rice and three others contain- 
ing curries: one of fish, one 
of chicken, and the third of 
vegetables. 

I was handed a round bowl, 
given a bottle of Japanese beer, 
and invited to get busy. There 
were no knives or forks. You 
just picked up a handful of rice 
in your fingers, stuffed it in 
your mouth, and followed it 
with any delicacy you liked to 
pick out from the curried dishes. 
The bowl acted more as a 
receptacle for what fell out of 
your fingers than as a plate. 
Now I rather pride myself on 
curry. I consider I know a 
good one when I see one, and 
I like them hot. None of your 
tepid English stews for me. 
But that day I met my match. 
Those curries were the hottest 
things I have ever eaten. They 
were delicious, mind you, but 
literally red with chilli sauces 
and peppers. After two mouth- 
fuls I gasped and reached for 
the beer bottle, and the giggles 
grew louder. That decided me. 
I would finish that curry if I 
seared my stomach and rotted 
my intestines. And I did, alter- 
nately eating a mouthful of 
curry, grabbing and munching 
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a chupatti, gulping a draught of 
beer, or tearing at a bunch of 
bananas which my host, seeing 
my plight, thoughtfully pro- 
vided. By the time I had 
finished, the laughter behind the 
screens was full and unrestrained, 
and I laughed too, whenever I 
could get my breath. A delicious 
fresh pineapple, cut in fat hunks, 
cooled my burning tongue, and 
I bade fond farewell to my host, 
and the still invisible giggles, 
with a present of a tin of 
cigarettes. 

Concerning lunch, I have no 
doubts whatever which was the 
best and, incidentally, most 
disastrous mid-day meal that 
ever came my way. It was 


in Singapore and I was down 
from Kuala Lumpur to take 
my written promotion examina- 
tion for Major. 


In those days 
75 per cent of marks on each 
paper meant a “D” or 
“* Distinguished” pass, which 
counted, I believe, 250 marks 
for the Staff College exam. I 
had very clear ideas about going 
to Camberley or Quetta and I 
wanted those marks badly. The 
examination lasted three days, 
and by mid-day on the third 
day I was feeling extraordinarily 
pleased with myself. The tactics 
paper might have been set by 
my own Commanding Officer ; 
the Imperial Military Geography 
had been a cinch and, that 
morning, my bugbear, the paper 
on Military Administration, had 
comprised all the points I had 
studied carefully the week before. 
Only the Military Law remained, 
and as I was adjutant of my 
battalion—that harassed official 
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who, in addition to his multi- 
farious duties, has all the dis- 
cipline of his regiment under 
his especial care and to whom 
the Manual of Military Law is 
@ worn and dog-eared friend— 
this last hurdle contained no 
terrors for me whatever. 
Consequently I accepted with 
anticipatory delight an invita- 
tion to lunch at a famous Dutch 
hotel in Singapore, stipulating 
only that, as I did not finish 
the morning paper until noon 
and as the Law exam. started at 
2 P.M., we should sit down 
punctually at 12.30 pm. At 
11.30 p.m. I handed in my 
Administration answers secure 
in the knowledge that at least 
80 per cent of the marks were 
‘in the bag’ and hastened by 
taxi to the hotel. There I 
found the company already 
assembled in the bar, and I was 
greeted warmly. Too warmly ; 
for they were drinking sherry 
cobblers, that lovely liquid 
dream that ripens from the 
palest amber at the top through 
a kaleidoscopic shimmering of 
ice containing crushed mangoes 
and scarlet cherries to the deep- 
est, richest brown at the base. 
We had three rounds of these 
and then my host, true to his 
promise, called a halt and we 
went into the dining-room, to 
find a noble rijst tavel, that pearl 
among East Indian dishes, set 
ready for us. .On top of 
a central mound of saffron- 
coloured rice were laid slices 
of chicken powdered with a 
peppery relish. Above this again 
were piled shredded raw fish, 
thin slices of roasted quail, 
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curries, chutneys, grated coco- 
nut, almonds, sliced banana, 
and palm shoots. It makes me 
drool at the mouth even to 
write about it. And to wash it 
down there were great beakers 
of iced Pilsner. I had two 
helpings of the rijst tavel, one of 
‘gula malacea,” a cold sago 
shape covered in molasses, three 
glasses of Pilsner, and a fierce 
Dutch liqueur. Then I fled, 
unobtrusively, for my taxi. But 
the damage was done. I was 
nearly asleep before I reached 
Tanglin Barracks, where the 
examination was held. 

I feel I should explain, for 
the benefit of those who have 
not had to suffer it, that the 
examination in Military Law 
usually consisted of only two or 
three questions, and that you 
were allowed to have the two 


legal ‘ bibles,’ the Manual of 
Military Law and King’s Regula- 
tions, open on the desk before 


you. What could be easier? 
You read the question, looked 
up the reference, and wrote 
down the answer. But that is 
where you came unstuck; for 
at the bottom of most pages of 
the Manual is a collection of 
notes giving a mass of alterna- 
tive and cross references for 
every fact. “‘ They,” the “ Law 
Setters,” carefully chose ques- 
tions that involved the greatest 
number of possible and im- 
possible references to the Army 
Act, Rules of Procedure, or 
King’s Regulations. Add to 
this that each reference had to 
be quoted and that only one 
hour was allowed for the whole 
examination, and you begin to 
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get an idea of the horror of the 
thing. 

And that was not all. At 
intervals, usually weekly, the 
powers that be changed their 
minds about something or other 
and issued amendments to the 
two eribs quoted above, with 
the result that very quickly 
both tomes resembled a gallant 
attempt to save paper for vic- 
tory. If you had not spent 
endless, sticky hours gumming 
these amendments into their 
correct places, but had just 
slipped them loose into your 
book, you were sunk ; for every 
question naturally referred to 
the very latest amendment. And 
80 it was with me; for although 
I had most conscientiously stuck 
in all my amendments, yet I had 
two brutal questions on the 
Laws of Evidence and the 
defence in a court martial on a 
charge of a self-inflicted wound. 
I knew the answers, broadly 
speaking, to both questions, but 
could I find the references ? 
I could not. Wildly I licked 
my finger and pounded those 
pages. Every now and again 
my unseemly haste caused an 
amendment to come unstuck 
and float gently under the next 
desk but two, and I dived after 
it, perspiration and Pilsner 
streaming down my face, only 
to find that the wretched thing 
gave a lucid account of a High 
Court case (Rex v. Muggins, 
1874) on a lurid charge of arson, 
or some thrilling details of 
mutiny and barratry on the 
high seas. 

And all the time the minute 
hand of the clock ticked off 
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those relentless minutes as I 
fought back the waves of sleep 
and regurgitated the rich spices 
of the East. Finally, with 
twenty minutes to go and my 
answers paper still unsullied 
with ink, I ceased to panic, 
wrote down what I knew, and 
managed to find one fairly 
up-to-date reference for each 
question. 

The result was a bare pass 
mark of 51 per cent and my 
“PD” was down the drain! 

But I still believe that rijst 
tavel was worth it. 


I think tea is a ghastly meal. 
By that I mean the social tea, 
the tea of delicate china cups 
balanced precariously on the 
knee accompanied by cucumber 
sandwiches—bits of which al- 
ways fall on the floor when you 


take a bite—sticky cakes, and 
rather vapid small talk. But 
two teas remain very vividly 


in my memory. The first was 
many years ago. Accompanied 
by a French-Canadian half-breed 
guide I was fishing from a boat 
on the Rideau Lakes in Ontario. 
Our prey was the big, black 
bass of the lakes. They are 
good fish and run to a heavy 
poundage, but do not fight like 
salmon or trout. It was early 
autumn, and as the sun sank 
behind the sweep of pine forest 
that enclosed the lake we de- 
cided to row into a little back- 
water, almost a pool, that nestled 
under green, overhanging banks 
and was fed by a tiny fall that 
tinkled happily and merrily in 
defiance of the deep silences of 
the forest. There, according to 
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my guide, lurked one or two big 
trout that would give great 
sport. We agreed to fish for 
half an hour or so and then call 
it a day. I tied on a red hackle 
and dropped it, rather neatly I 
thought, under the low-hanging 
branches of an alder. To my 
surprise a big trout rose at 
once, revealing for an instant 
his silver belly, yellow-brown 
back, and the spots of brilliant 
vermilion. But he must have 
seen the almost invisible thread 
leading from the head of the 
fly; for he gave an insulting 
flirt of his tail and disappeared. 
I tried again for half a dozen 
casts, and then, as the last rays 
of the setting sun cast a 
dimpling, rosy glow across the 
water, my guide said, ‘‘ Put on 
a minnow. It will shine in this 
light.” I did. There was a 
swirl of water, my rod dipped, 
bent double, and I was into the 
biggest trout I have ever killed. 
When he was safely netted and 
I was dismantling my rod, my 
guide said to me, “It is five 
miles to the cabin and we are 
hungry. I have bread and salt 
and we have the fish. Shall I 
cook a meal? ” 

I acquiesced at once and he 
went ashore and built a fire: 
in and around it he placed 
some fiat stones. He burrowed 
into his rucksack and produced 
a fresh, crusty loaf, a small tin 
of butter, and a parcel of green 
leaves containing a most delici- 
ous French cheese whose rind 
was composed of dried grape- 
skins. For drink we had ex- 
cellent coffee, brewed and made 
as only a Frenchman can. And 
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there on the green fringe of the 
pool, surrounded by clumps of 
blue flag-flowers and roofed by 
the varied leafage of birch, 
poplar and hemlock, we ate 
that freshly grilled trout and 
munched our bread and cheese, 
using jack-knives and fingers 
for forks. As the light began to 
fade, tiny wandering breezes, 
redolent with the scents of birch 
and balsam, wrinkled and ruffled 
the surface of the water. But 
we sat on in the firelight, smok- 
ing our pipes, unspeaking ; 
letting the indescribable spell 
of the wild sink deep into our 
souls until a fat, red harvest 
moon floated over the tree-tops 
and it was time to go home. 

That indeed was a meal to 
remember. 

Having wandered over the 
face of the earth to report on 
my meals to date, it is good to 
be able to write that the other 
notable tea, oft-times since 
repeated, was a Yorkshire 
speciality eaten at a farm in 
Cumberland. Wild horses will 
not drag from me the exact 
location ; for it still exists, un- 
touched by trippers and hikers, 
and the good things of life are 
getting fewer and very precious. 
Sufficient to say that it is “‘ Oop 
theear — Troutbeck way,” and 
find it if you can. 

I first saw this farm when I 
was tired, wet, hungry, and not 
a little anxious, for I had been 
lost for four hours on the fell. 
I had left my lodging at the 
head of Thirlmere after break- 
fast on a beautiful morning in 
early September. My intention 
was to cross the Col between 
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Great Dodd and Stybarrow 
Dodd, turn north over Matter- 
dale Common and then follow 
the Mosedale Beck, down from 
its souree on the slopes of 
Great Dodd, to the main 
Keswick-Penrith road. I planned 
to spend the night in Threlkeld 
and explore Saddleback the 
following day. But things did 
not turn out that way. I 
had no sooner reached the 
northern slopes of Stybarrow 
than a thick mist swirled up 
from the valleys and in a 
few minutes I was hopelessly 
lost. Possessing a pocket com- 
pass, I was not unduly worried, 
and turned north according to 
plan. Very soon, far too soon 
as I found out later, I came 
across a beck swirling down in 
full spate after some recent 
storms. This I followed for 
some miles until, checking up 
on my compass, I found myself 
heading due east. I sat down, 
lit a pipe, and studied my map. 
Then I realised I was probably 
following Aira Beck and that 
Mosedale Beck was a good five 
miles across the fell to the 
north-west. Instead of modify- 
ing my plans, continuing as I 
was going and following the 
stream down to the comfort of 
the Dockray Inn, I did a very 
silly thing. I was annoyed and 
determined I would not be 
beaten. Lost? How could I 
be lost here in peaceful Cumber- 
land? On the big mountains, 
yes ; or in the jungles or deserts, 
but not here. I knocked out 
my pipe, steadied the compass 
dial, and plunged into the ‘ blue.’ 

The next hour was not very 
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funny. The mist was thicker 
than ever as I slid and slithered 
over stony outcrops, forced my 
way, knee-deep, through soaking 
wet heather and bracken, or 
ploughed through a squashy, 
quaking acre of bog land. Twice 
I fell full length, the last time 
twisting my ankle badly. At 
last, limping and distressed, I 
heard the merry song of another 
beck and came out of the 
wilderness on to grassy banks 
lined with horned-moss, sundew, 
and yellow balsam. Mother 
Nature may have been teasing 
me, but at this moment she 
chose to relent. A wind blew 
up from the valleys and instantly 
the mists began to dissolve and 
the sweep of the dale came to 
view. A few minutes later the 
sun, now nearing the horizon, 
was streaming across the fell, 


and Skiddaw, sharply silhouetted 
against the light, was smiling 


at me from afar. I was taking 
no more risks, so I followed 
the banks of the stream as it 
tumbled, laughing and chuckling 
at my discomfiture, down the 
fell side. And then, suddenly, 
far below me, was a little white 
farmhouse surrounded by tilled 
fields and clustered, sheltering 
alders. I came down into a lane 
lined with foxgloves and black- 
berry bushes heavy with ripe 
fruit, and presently I knocked 
on the door. 

A little, middle-aged lady 
opened to me, and her man and 
sheep-dog stood behind her. I 
explained my needs. A cup of 
tea and possibly a bite of food, 
and then to be put on my way; 
for I was still uncertain where 
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I was. I was invited in at 
once and given tea and hot 
brown scones running in butter. 
As I was wolfing these down— 
for I had eaten nothing since 
breakfast—I was conscious that 
I was under inspection. But I 
must have passed the test; for 
after a whispered colloquy the 
farmer came to me and said 
(I am not attempting to put 
the rich Cumbrian dialect down 
on paper): “ You are a long way 
from Threlkeld by road and the 
way across the fell is difficult. 
Also you have hurt your foot. 
Tis Trout Beck you have been 
following. If you would care 
to stop with us you are welcome. 
We can give you a room and a 
meal, but we are not classy 
folk.”’ I did not wish to trouble 
them, but I was tired and lame 
and very wet. Thankfully I 
accepted their offer and thank- 
ful I am that I did so, for they 
are still numbered among my 
real friends. She gave me dry 
clothes and bandaged my ankle, 
while he produced a great china 
jar of tobacco and I sat smoking 
and revelling in the warmth and 
simple homely comfort. And 
presently ‘tea’ arrived and was 
spread on a snowy cloth on that 
great, shining oak table. What 
a meal! The original, genuine, 
North Country ham and eggs. 
Thick rashers of ham, oozing 
fat, browned and done to a turn, 
covered with a pile of eggs. 
Hot, crusty brown bread, the 
coarse kind full of the original 
roughage and with a nutty taste, 
and salty farm butter. And, as 
if that were not sufficient, my 
hostess produced a blackberry- 
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and-apple pudding, crowned with 
clots of cream, that melted in 
the mouth and produced a feel- 
ing of self-satisfied beatitude. 

For two hours after we had 
eaten our fill we sat smoking 
and talking in front of the fire. 
The farmer told me about his 
farm, held in the family for 
generations, and the difficulty 
he was having now that his 
only son had “gone for a 
soldier” with the Border Regi- 
ment. From his slow, measured 
speech I gathered more than 
a glimpse of his sturdy inde- 
pendence and self-reliance and 
of the deep, unspoken pride in 
his possessions and the work of 
his own hands. 

My hostess explained that the 
boy was sweet on a country girl, 
and she was sure he would 
return in due course and take 
his place on the farm. That 
was twelve years ago and the 
boy did come back, I am glad 
to say, laden with honour and 
glory. He married his country 
sweetheart and now they are 
running the farm true to the 
old tradition. Above all, the 
old man and his wife are still 
hale and hearty. 

I went to bed that night in a 
tiny room wrapped in sheets 
that smelt of lavender. An 
owl -was hooting softly as he 
hunted field-mice on the edge 
of the moor, and Trout Beck 
sang me to sleep with a tiny, 
tinkling song, low and witching, 
such as a mother might sing to 
a fretful child. A rune of the 
hills and of the heather, a 
whisper of the wind over the 
tarns and the “song the birds 
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sing on the moors in the autumn 
nights.” The words came un- 
wittingly into my consciousness 
and I closed my eyes content, 
for I knew what it was. It was 
the Moor Song, the “Song of 
the Open Road, the Lilt of the 
Adventurer, which sliall be now 
and ever and to the end of 
days” come true. 

And so I went to sleep at 
peace. 


Most people to whom you 
were trying to describe the 
perfect dinner would, I imagine, 
be disappointed if you did not 
tell in detail the story of some 
wondrous feast at some in- 
credible restaurant where the 
luxury of the food and wines 
was only equalled by the perfect 
service and fantastic price. Some 
sort of minor edition, in fact, of 
Trimalchio’s feast, where they 
started with dormice stewed 
with poppy seeds and honey or 
hot sausages garnished with 
damsons, and then ran through 
the whole disgusting gamut of 
trussed hares, sows’ udders, wild 
boar stuffed with thrushes, lob- 
sters, geese, kidneys, and so on, 
verily ad nauseam, until they 
arrived at a glorious finale of 
blackbird, raisin - and - chestnut 
pie, followed by grilled snails, 
grapes, apples, and marzipan. 
To wash it down they drank 
rich wines and metheglin, or 
mead, and they ate and drank 
in a room strewn with pinedust, 
mixed with vermilion and saffron 
and the dust of mirrored silver. 

I have on rare and privileged 
occasions dined well and ex- 
pensively. Delicacies that return 
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to memory are a Homard a 
VArmoricaine (N.B. — Armori- 
cans, not Americans, live in 
Brittany) and a silken pancake 
covered with fresh strawberries, 
eaten in a tiny restaurant 
perched on a cliff, with the 
Atlantic rollers beating a tattoo 
a@ hundred feet below us. Then 
there was that Soupe a ’'Oignon 
and the melting Jambon de 
Bayonne, eaten in a narrow little 
street in the Latin Quarter in 
company with a long-haired, 
not overclean, zsthete, who 
afterwards earned undying fame 
in the French Resistance Move- 
ment and died a nasty death at 
the hands of his torturers. That 
was followed, I remember, by 
the delicious Norwegian cheese 
Gjetost, richly brown and bitter 
sweet: from it you shave thin 
wafers with a Gjetost knife and 
spread them on a dry biscuit. 
And, perhaps most perfect of 
all from my own point of view, 
@ speciality from, I believe, the 
Lebanon, called Yolandi Dolma, 
cooked by an Arab chef and 
enjoyed in a house behind the 
Madeleine with a bottle of 1928 
Chateau Mouton-Rothschild. 
But my best dinner was not 
one of luxury, or expense. It 
came out of the ‘ blue,’ and by 
the mercy of Heaven, in a tiny 
whitewashed inn high up in the 
Pyrenees and just over the 
French border. Perhaps my 
metaphors are getting mixed ; 
for it is truer to say it was I 
who came out of the ‘ blue,’ 
but at any rate the subsequent 
meal was noteworthy for its 
close resemblance to the farm- 
house tea I have just described. 
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I cannot write very much on 
the circumstances of my being 
there at all, but it will, I imagine, 
be sufficient to say that I had 
been spending a “ holiday” in 
Majorca and Barcelona, and 
that the Spanish Civil War had 
just broken out. Certain addi- 
tional circumstances made it 
vitally necessary for me to 
return to France at once and to 
tarry not on the order, or the 
method, of my going. Accom- 
panied by a young Andorrean 
guide, I wandered for two wet, 
exhausting days in the Sierra 
del Cadi and finally crossed the 
frontier near Puigarda late one 
afternoon in a blinding thunder- 
storm. I was aiming to pick 
up the railway at Ax-les- 
Thermes, twenty-odd miles 
away, but by the time we had 
struggled to the top of the Col 
de Puymorens I realised we 
should never make it, and it 
looked like being another night 
in the open unless we could 
find a cottager to take two 
bedraggled tramps on trust. 
And then, out of the mist and 
driving rain, appeared this little 
white haven of rest. 

We were made welcome with- 
out doubt or question and set 
down in front of a roaring fire 
to dry off. In an incredibly 
short time our hostess bustled 
in, laid a clean white cloth on 
the rough deal table, and then 
produced two steaming bowls of 
thick soup. I do not know 
what was in it. Vegetables 
mostly, with onions and garlic, 
but a mountain hare had been 
added to the stock-pot and 
white wine to taste, as the 
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cookery books say. It was 
indescribably delicious and just 
what we wanted. I expected 
that to be the whole meal, but 
nothing of the sort. It was 
followed by a young and tender 
fried chicken also cooked in 
wine, flanked with white potato 
balls and long, luscious leeks. 
And, to crown all, a bottle of 
wine, rough on the tongue and 
almost black, but absolutely 
right for the occasion. Finally, 
our ministering angel produced 
a flaky omelette containing tiny 
wild raspberries, tart and cleans- 
ing to the palate, and this ended 
the most completely satisfying 
dinner I have ever eaten. 

And so to bed in a minute 
attic room and to lie, dry, 
warm and well fed, listening 
drowsily to the drip of the rain 
from the eaves and to the rush- 
ing, busy song of some moun- 
tain stream in full spate after 
the recent storms. 

I was going to end the tale of 
my gastronomic journeys at this 
point, but may I have just one 
peep back, nostalgically, to the 
pre-First-World-War days? It 
is 2 A.M. in the morning after a 
guest night. The Mess is a riot 
of colour ; for an Indian Cavalry 
Regiment has been dining with 
us, and their blue, gold, and 
silver contrasts wonderfully well 
with our scarlet and white. In 
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a corner the senior subaltern in 
his shirt-sleeves is busy break- 
ing eggs and emptying bottles 
of sherry and Worcestershire 
sauce as he manufactures prairie 
oysters. The card-tables and 
billiard room are deserted, since 
all the officers are gathered in 
a ring yelling encouragement to 
the two Commanding Officers 
who, puffing, snorting, and deadly 
serious, are seated on the floor 
with walking-sticks behind their 
knees contesting the last leg 
of the cock-fighting competition. 
At last the Cavalry Colonel gets 
his toes under those of our 
‘old man’ and rolls him over, 
helpless with laughter, to a 
storm of cheers and boos. 

And then the door opens and 
the mess sergeant and two 
waiters appear bearing a noble 
dish of hot sausages, fried eggs, 
and bottles of German black 
beer. 

No supper since or in the 
future can, or ever will, take the 
place of that. 

Four hours’ sleep and then on 
parade again. But what did 
that matter? Life was good 
and the world was sane and at 
peace. 

It is at least, like the other 
incidents, meals and places I 
have attempted to describe, a 
memory for which I am truly 
grateful. 











ROUTINE. 


BY SHAWM. 


WaHeEN I told my wife the 
whole story afterwards she 
agreed that it must have been 
a@ gremlin. 

In the beginning she was 
waving to us, a diminishing 
figure in blue standing beside 
a@ diminishing blue car, as, with 
half the length of the aero- 
drome still ahead, X. put the 
little four-seater plane into a 
climb. Behind us, the plume 
of red dust which we had 
raised drifted and settled slowly 
on the runway. Nairobi lay 
below, spread out in the thin 
early morning sunshine. 

X. was our pilot, and he 
and I had been caught between 
the upper and the nether mill- 
stones of expediency. It was 
a week-end to which the King’s 
Birthday anniversary added an 
extra day of leisure, but we 
had to forgo our freedom so 
that a London Partner of our 
firm and I might have dis- 
cussions with the Tanganyika 
Government in Dar es Salaam. 
What the Government thought 
about the sacrifice of His 
Majesty’s holiday upon the eltar 
of development of his territories 
was not, so far as I know, 
officially recorded. At any rate, 
nobody could blame our London 
Partner; for time, tide, and 
public transport wait on no 
man. 


I. 


We were to meet the L.P. 
at Tabora, where he would 
leave his north- bound plane, 
and were to fly to our destina- 
tion that day. Thus our dis- 
cussions would take place on 
the anniversary itself, and we 
could return on the following 
morning to our starting - point. 
It was just a routine trip over 
twelve hundred miles of Africa, 
such as we had done before. 

The red-roofed houses of Euro- 
pean settlers, set in pleasant 
gardens and amid orderly pas- 
tures and woods, contrasted 
sharply with native huts 
clustered in the African reserves, 
their circular brown thatch 
standing up beneath us like 
toadstools as X. swung the 
plane on to its course. Giraffe, 
gazelle, and zebra grazing in 
the National Park might have 
come from my boy’s Noah’s 
Ark, and normally we should 
have been intent to see what 
else was abroad in this wonder- 
ful game reserve which begins 
at Nairobi’s very door. That 
morning, however, an incipient 
nostalgia overcame our interest; 
a nostalgia for our homes and 
families which was to weigh 
upon us more heavily hour by 
hour and compete for our dis- 
comfort with the growing power 
of the sun, already striking 
warm on the blinds above our 
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heads. We flew on in silence, 
disinclined for conversation. 
The heat indeed increased 
visibly as time wore on. Lake 
Magadi, in a pit of the 
Rift Valley, whence is quarried 
soda solidified by evaporation, 
gleamed white like some distant 
mephistophelian ice-rink as we 
passed high overhead; while 
far to the east the peak of 
Mount Meru and the tantalising 
snow-clad dome of Kilimanjaro 
were barely visible through the 
mounting haze. The Serengeti 
Plains, famous for big game, 
unrolled monotonously ahead, 
arid and apparently lifeless. 
Opening the cabin roof at Tabora 
was like opening the door of a 
furnace; by that time it was 
near noon, and the heat rushed 
in upon us and surrounded us 
as if to hold us _ prisoners. 
The aerodrome and the bush 
country which encompassed it 
shimmered in a pitiless glare, 
and the few white buildings 
were blinding to look upon, 
even through the dark glasses 
we wore. In the sudden quiet 
which followed switching off the 
engines, every faculty seemed 
to be stretched to a tense ex- 
pectancy in the all-pervading, 
burning hush of Africa. Roused 
by our arrival a lizard flickered 
lazily down a wall, blinked a 
beady black eye at nothing in 
particular, seemingly failed to 
find what it was looking for, 
and flickered back again. Per- 
haps the buzz of our plane, 
percolating through its dreams, 
had engendered a vision of a 
fly for lunch. 
X. spoke first. 


“Tl go and 
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report, then refuel, and there 
should be just about time for 
something to eat before the 
Viking arrives.” He disappeared 
up the wooden stairs of the 
whitewashed tower where the 
aerodrome control officer sat 
above. “ All right,” I said to 
his retreating figure and made 
my way to the waiting-room, 
a rather uninspiring building 
resembling a Naafi hut. In- 
side was a counter displaying 
cigarettes and chocolate, a 
glimpse of a kitchen where 
an African cook was plying 
his trade with tins and plates, 
and long, hard wooden benches 
flanking canteen tables. A few 
flowers wilted in chipped pottery 
vases. The air was no cooler 
than outside, but at least there 
was shade. I took off my 
dark glasses and coat and called 
for an orange squash. When 
this arrived, it proved to have 
come out of a bottle, but it 
was iced and induced a pleasant 
sensation of being cooler inside 
than out. The illusion did not 
last long, however ; for the water 
in which the concoction was 
dissolved soon came out again. 
in the form of damp patches on 
my shirt, and presumably only 
the orange remained. It was 
too oppressive to smoke a pipe, 
so I lit a cigarette and waited 
for X. 

The African whom I had 
seen in the kitchen, enticed 
away from his culinary efforts 
and spurred to further activities 
by the European woman who 
supervised the catering, now 
appeared at my elbow wear- 
ing a white “kanzu”’ over his 
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workaday shirt and trousers, 
and adorned with a red sash 
and fez. 

““Chukula, bwana?”’ he asked 
in Swahili, using the hopeful 
tone which East African natives 
adopt when inquiring about the 
all-important matter of food. 
I signified assent, and that I 
wanted lunch for two. As the 
places were being laid, X. entered 
and announced that the Viking 
in which the L.P. was travelling 
was late. 

“Not signalled yet leaving 
her last stop,” he added, “ so 
she may be damned late. I’ve 
been checking up on the Met., 
too, and we won’t make Dar 
tonight unless she comes in 
soon. There’s a stiffish head 


wind, about twenty miles an 
hour, and we'll probably have 
to put down at Dodoma.” 


While he attacked a drink 
I made a mental calculation. 
We had nearly four hundred 
and fifty miles to cover to 
reach Dar es Salaam, and, allow- 
ing for the head wind, we 
would have a ground speed 
of about eighty miles an hour. 
Dividing four hundred and fifty 
by eighty gave at least five 
and a half hours’ flying-time to 
destination. The sudden tropical 
darkness would have fallen by 
seven o’clock, and night land- 
ings were carried out only in 
a real emergency, which we 
hoped would not exist ; besides, 
we carried no radio with which 
to warn the aerodrome authori- 
ties of the necessity. Our gloom 
as we surveyed both this check 
to our carefully laid plans and 
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the cold meat and salad which 
had been placed before us and 
was already desiccating in the 
heat, was not relieved by our 
inability to send a message 
announcing to our hosts that 
we would be delayed. Con- 
vinced only that events must 
take their course, we settled 
down to wait. 

Outside, the aerodrome lay 
prostrate in the afternoon sun. 
Aloft in his eyrie like some 
god on Olympus, the control 
officer must have been doing 
things which helped aeroplanes 
to fly from somewhere to some- 
where else; but I could not 
picture this activity, which 
seemed unreal and, as it were, 
concealed from my view under 
a cauldron of heat. Inside, 
the minutes dripped slowly, like 
molten lead; while, with that 
enviable acceptance of things 
as they are which comes to 
those who fly for a living, 
X. was stretched out on one 
of the wooden benches, on his 
back, asleep. A handkerchief 
laid over his face stirred gently 
with each breath, and his snores 
competed with the irritable hum 
of a fly which was attracted to 
this precarious landing-ground 
but could not pluck up courage 
to use it. A louder hum which 
grew to the noise of aircraft 
engines announced the arrival 
of a Dove from the Shinyanga 
diamond mines. It landed and 
discharged its human cargo, a 
mine employee and his wife 
and child and baggage. The 
little group standing on the 
tarmacadam as they bade fare- 
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well to the pilot who had 
brought them, resembled no 
more than the flotsam of vast 
waves of torrid air which 
threatened to submerge the 
world. Drained of the energy 
to ask why or whither they 
were travelling, I dozed un- 
comfortably, sitting up. 
Awakened by the renewed 
sound of an aeroplane I thought 
that at last our London Partner 
had kept his tryst. But no, 


a chartered Lockheed had arrived 
to refuel, and from it emerged, 
with the purposeful air of those 
on big business bent, a half- 
dozen or more ex - military 


Besides having been delayed 
by engine trouble the L.P. had 
had a very bumpy trip, and 
it transpired that he had un- 
intentionally parted with his 
lunch. However, with his feet 
temporarily on terra firma, he 
accepted quietly both a cup 
of tea and our intimation that 
he must exchange the enticing 
vision of a comfortable evening 
bath and “‘ sundowner ”’ for the 
prospect of whatever resting- 
place Dodoma could offer. I 
think he was past the stage 
of caring where he laid his 
head, so long as he could lay 
it somewhere soon. 

“We ought to be going if 
you’re ready, sir,” said X., 
and the L.P. sighed. “ All 
right,” he said, “I can take 
it. Perhaps I can get a nap 
in the plane.” And whether 
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officials of the Overseas Food 
Corporation returning to the 
ground-nut area at Kongwa. 
For a brief twenty minutes the 
canteen became a conference 
room, even to the Civil Service 
cups of tea; then, still moving 
as if on a parade-ground and 
apparently preserving rank and 
seniority even in this waste 
of Africa, the intruders re- 
embarked. When the reality 
created by the bustle died away, 
it was as if I had been permitted 
for a moment to watch a con- 
jurer producing the March Hare 
out of a hat. The arrival of 
the Viking broke the spell. 


it was the hot tea, the steady 
drone of our twin engines in 
his ears, or merely a feeling 
of security at being once again 
among friends instead of in 
the company of strangers, he 
did fall asleep soon after we 
took off. He dozed peacefully 
while we headed east, roughly 
following the single line of metre- 
gauge railway which wound 
across the dry country on its 
seven-hundred-mile journey from 
Lake Tanganyika to the sea. 
The sun was already low and 
orange in the west when he 
awoke, and we slanted down 
to land. 

Set at the point where the 
Central Line of the Tanganyika 
Railways crosses the so-called 
Great North Road, that dusty 
and often rough spinal high- 
way which connects Kenya with 
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the Rhodesias, Dodoma owes 
its existence to a supply of 
water obtained from a nearby 
range of hills. The impressions 
left with me by our brief visit 
are mostly of an arid, sparsely 
vegetated countryside giving way 
to a small town of wood and 
corrugated - iron and concrete 
blocks; of an indifferent road 
changing to tarmacadam; of 
Asian shops or “ dukas ”’ closed 
for the holiday; of Indian 
children staring solemnly at our 
subsequent misfortunes, the girls 
with long pigtails and cotton 
frocks which might once have 
been white, the black-haired, 
shock-headed boys in shirts and 
shorts presenting a peculiarly 
squarish solid look; of their 
parents gossiping, the women 
in often colourful “ saris,” the 
men not uncommonly with shirt- 
outside their 
trousers; of African “ boys” 
arrayed in their Sunday best 
ogling giggling African girls in 
brightly patterned prints and 
with handkerchiefs of a con- 
trasting gay colour knotted 
round their Heads; of blue 
gum trees set with their roots 
in the dry ground; and, in 
the better Evropean quarter, 
of new roads and of houses 
standing in dusty gardens 
which struggled against the 
drought. 

That the wind had risen con- 
siderably was shown by the 
way the windsock stood clear 
of its mast as we made a bumpy 
cross-wind landing on the single 
air-strip a mile or two outside 
the town. It whipped at us 


tails flapping 
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as we climbed down from the 
plane, and blew dust in eddies 
round our feet. In the rapidly 
approaching dusk it struck cold 
after the heat of the day; not 
the cold of more temperate 
climes, which exercise dispels, 
but the penetrating chill of 
thin air, rarefied and robbed 
of oxygen by altitude and sun. 
Beginning to shiver, I put on 
my raincoat, and the L.P. 
donned an overcoat which, being 
of dark city colour and cut, 
introduced an incongruous note. 
Inured to quick climatic changes, 
X. took stock of our position. 

“The aerodrome seemed to 
be deserted as we came in,” 
he informed us, “ but we had 
better look in that building in 
case there is anybody there. The 
ground staff here are Indians, 
and as it’s a holiday they may 
not be feeling very helpful.” 

We walked across, peered in 
at windows, and rattled door- 
handles. But there was no 
sign of life. A telephone stood 
tantalisingly on a table, beyond 
our reach unless we forced an 
illegal entry. We nearly did 
so; for the aerodrome was 
Government property, and were 
we not on Government busi- 
ness? However, we refrained, 
despite our growing fatigue and 
longing to reach that day’s 
journey’s end, whatever it might 
be; after all, somebody in the 
town might have seen the plane 
come in. 

‘** Surely,” began the L.P. as 
we walked up and down in 
the partial shelter which the 
building afforded from the wind, 
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“* Tabora must have told these 
people to expect us?” 

“ Normally they do,” said 
X. “ And today they promised 
to ask specially for a car to 
meet us.” 

“ Well,” I remarked, “ it will 
be dark jolly soon, and I’m 
blowed if I want to spend the 
night sitting on my bag in this 
wind.”’ 

“There’s always the aero- 
plane,’”’ commented the L.P. 

“I would rather break that 
window and own up to the 
powers that be than have per- 
manent cramp. Cheaper, too.’ 
I warmed to my subject and 
the wind felt less cold. ‘“‘ Why, 
think of the cost of bath-chairs 
afterwards! Or we might die 


of a rigor and be put in the 
local museum as an awful warn- 
ing against working on public 


holidays.” 

We considered this fate until 
X., who appeared to have been 
sunk in a reverie, spoke again, 
musingly. 

““T did sleep in a small plane 
once. The worst part, really, 
was waking up in the morning 
clasping something rounded to 
my manly bosom and finding 
it was only the joy-stick.” 

** Look here,’”? he added more 
briskly, “it’s my job to get 
you transport, so I’ll walk into 
the town and try to raise a 
taxi, if you will stay and watch 
the bags. I should manage it 
before...” 

His voice trailed away as 
our attention was caught by 
a young Indian approaching 
leisurely on a bicycle. He 
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inquired whether we were stay- 
ing the night or were we going 
on and did we want petrol, 
We said that we wanted to 
go to the hotel and could he 
send for a taxi. That would 
be very difficult, he said; in 
case we did not know, it was 
a holiday and all the taxi- 
drivers had gone home; he 
doubted very much whether 
he could find one who would 
come out again. But he had 
a friend who owned a private 
car and he thought that he 
would oblige us if he asked 
him personally. I regret that 
I never discovered the identity 
of this verbose individual, so 
that I might lay at his door 
the alternative charges of in- 
efficiency or of Asiatic falsehood 
designed to extract from us an 
extortionate fare. 

We watched him ride off 
into the last quick tropical 
blaze of the sun, and in due 


‘course the private car arrived. 


Not even the sound of it was 
good as it approached along 
the bumpy road, a ‘cloud of 
grey dust billowing behind it; 
neither was its appearance better 
when it stopped beside us, 
trembling from its recent efforts. 
An open tourer of uncertain 
make and vintage, with sagging 
hood, its front springs seemed 
to have grown tired of holding 
up the engine, and the engine 
tired of going round. [If it 
had ever possessed shock ab- 
sorbers, they had long since 
gone into the limbo of forgotten 
things. The wings were battered 
and cracked, rusty unpainted 
y) 
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welds showing where just enough 
work had been done to pre- 
vent them from disintegrating 
altogether; a single loose and 
rattling catch carried on a hope- 
less battle with one side of the 
bonnet, and the other side was 
tied with string. Inside, reached 
apparently by means of juggling 
tricks with half-existent door 
handles, springs protruded un- 
invitingly through the greasy 
remains of leather seats. Carpets 
there were none. An ancient 
and rather satanic-looking Indian 
in the driver’s seat displayed a 
gappy row of stained teeth 
in an ingratiating grin; sub- 
consciously I christened him 
Methuselah. We got in, piling 
our gear wherever it would 
go. At least this combination 


of antiquities might lead us 


to a drink. 

The switch seemed long ago 
to have joined the shock 
absorbers, so, twisting together 
the bared ends of two wires 
which protruded from the dash- 
board, our conductor pressed the 
starter button. There ensued a 
noise reminiscent of the first 
rumblings and thrashings of a 
paddle steamer, but the thing 
went and we relaxed—mentally, 
that is—because to do so physi- 
cally was out of the question. 
As the dust rose from under 
the aged wheels and was blown 
around us by the wind, the 
thought of a long whisky nicely 
tempered with soda became 
almost torturing, it seemed so 
close. X. was in the front 
seat, so I could not see his 
face, but I glanced at the L.P. 
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at my side. He wore a rapt 
expression, 80 his thoughts were 
obviously the same as mine and 
I put them into words. 

I must have tempted Provi- 
dence too far, because it was 
just as we reached the fringe 
of the town that the engine, 
which hitherto had been labour- 
ing irregularly but valiantly, 
spluttered twice, picked up again, 
gave an apologetic cough, and 
died. 

Methuselah, who had been 
crouched over the steering-wheel, 
was suddenly galvanised into 
life. Obeying some instinct, he 
tore apart the wires he had 
so recently coupled, leapt from 
his seat with an agility remark- 
able for his years, and whipped 
open the bonnet. Reassured 
that nothing vital had followed 
in the wake of the switch and 
shock absorbers, he rejoined 
the wires and pressed the starter 
button again and again until 
only a protesting grumble came 
from the motor. 

“Battery no good,” he said 
cheerfully. 

We told him in English that 
it certainly would not be if 
he went on like that; then 
in Swahili, which succeeded in 
checking his determined efforts 
to produce at least one more 
kick out of the exhausted cells. 
He had no starting-handle, and 
the rest of his aged mechanism 
being to his Asiatic mind one 
of the mysteries of the inserut- 
able West, he signified that 
he would like us to push. We 
did so, for a perspiring quarter 
of a mile, I, for one, fearing 
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that my portion of the vehicle 
would give way at any moment 
and precipitate me on the road. 
Suddenly he left us and dis- 
appeared down a@ narrow alley 
dimly seen in the deepening 
twilight, only to reappear a 
moment later with a compatriot. 

The newcomer was obviously 
much better equipped to deal 
with the crisis, having the lank 
black hair of the mechanic, 
hands already oily, a spanner, 
and the optimistic smile of 
youth. He took things out 
and cleaned them, poked this 
and that, and removed the 
petrol pipe and blew through 
it. We pushed again, a mere 
fifty yards that time. The 
process under the bonnet was 
repeated while we, mechanically 
minded, looked on and shuddered 
at the filthy, greasy, ill-treated 
thing reposing there. It was 
difficult to believe that it had 
once been somebody’s pride. 

It was the L.P. who saved 
the situation, interrupting an 
argument between owner and 
mechanic which was incompre- 
hensible to us, being conducted 
in their native tongue, but 
had sounded acrimonious from 
the start and had increased 
in violence when youth handed 
age the spanner to hold. 

“Tt doesn’t look as though 
he’s got any petrol,” he observed 
dril 


y: 

And when this had been 
proved by pointing and discus- 
sion in a variety of tongues, it 
provided a good Oriental joke. 
Our own laughter, however, was 
a trifle forced. 
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X. was convinced by now 
that a gremlin was dogging 
our progress, but he must have 
been caught napping for a while, 
because we had discovered our 
fuel-less state right outside the 
Shell depot. So the tank was 
soon filled by a bearded Sikh, 
and we arrived at the only 
hotel, dirty and dishevelled, as 
darkness fell. While the L.P. 
and I laboriously extracted a 
promise from Methuselah, who 
was once more grinning happily, 
that he would fit a spare battery 
and call for us, without fail, 
at seven o’clock next morning, 
X. went inside to see about 
rooms. He emerged bearing 
more bad news just as Methu- 
selah’s tail-light rattled out of 
sight round the corner. 

“ The place is full of ground- 
nutters from Kongwa celebrat- 
ing the King’s Birthday,” he 
announced. ‘ Not a room left; 
they’ve even had to put a 
poor girl who is expecting a 
baby tonight behind a screen 
in a corner of the corridor.” 

Bemused by hours of noisy 
flying and battered by the 
successive uncertainties of the 
day, my mind stalled at this 
new problem. It wandered 
happily to a similar event nearly 
two thousand years earlier, re- 
called by a Nativity play in a 
quiet Berkshire village church 
and the gentle voice of the 
vicar... 

I was recalled to the exi- 
gencies of the present by X. 
saying morosely, “ And what’s 
more, they’ve drunk all the 
whisky.” Obviously we had 
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picked up a gremlin and he 
was very wide awake. I 
played my last card against 
him while we munched sand- 
wiches and drank warm beer 
in a corner of the crowded 
verandah. I telephoned to 
N., a Government official with 
whom I had had a distant 
correspondence. 

“ Of course,” the voice came 
back over the line, “only too 
delighted. My wife is giving 
a dinner-party, but if you 
don’t mind waiting until half- 
past nine she will put you all 
up in our guest-house. [I’m 
afraid it’s not very comfort- 
able, but at least we can give 
you a bed and enough water to 
wash in.” 

Thus, later, with our gremlin 
daunted but not defeated, we 


carried our bags along dimly 
lit streets where the wind, now 
increased to half a gale, blew 
grit which stung our faces; 
lost our way more than once, 
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and stumbled into new - dug 
ditches, eventually to be wel- 
comed by our benefactors. Not 
even a platoon of gremlins could 
have spoiled the taste of N.’s 
whisky-and-soda. 

Somewhere in my dreams that 
night I was once again at peace, 
back in the old Berkshire parish 
church. My wife and boy were 
in the oaken pew beside me, 
bathed in the soft sunshine 
which filtered through the 
stained-glass windows, instead 
of being hundreds of miles away 
across @ harsh and darkened 
continent. But memories were 
oddly mixed. X. had not long 
finished playing the organ with 
his hands grasping the joy-stick 
and his feet on the rudder-bar, 
while a benevolent N. looked 
quite the part in the vicar’s 
vestments. Our London Partner 
was reading the Lesson from the 
first chapter of Genesis .. . 

*“ And the evening and the 
morning were the first day.” 


It. 


The next morning, that of 
the King’s Birthday, broke grey 
and overcast, but the wind 
had dropped. Our host, with 
a perfect refinement of hos- 
pitality, forwent his holiday lie 
in bed, and, because his house- 
boys did not come until seven- 
thirty, brought us tea himself 
at half-past six. Methuselah, 
too, was as good as his word, 
and his ancient car delivered 
us promptly to the airport. 
Seven-twenty saw us once more 


airborne. Of our gremlin there 
was not a trace, nor did he 
seriously trouble us all that 
day. Either he was sulking 
at the way I had called his 
bluff the night before, or, 
as X. opined, he had to at- 
tend an ex-Service parade of 
his fellows in honour of the 
anniversary. 

Without a solid meal to 
fortify the inner man, it was 
cold in the cabin as we climbed 
to clear the tumbled mountains 
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which guard the coastal plain 
behind Dar es Salaam, but 
the view was magnificent. Vista 
succeeded vista of up - thrust 
crags, blue, grey, brown, and 
green. Woolly clouds hung 
motionless about them, only 
the lower fringes stirring and 
dissolving ethereally where shafts 
of sunshine struck through to 
warm the earth beneath. We 
glimpsed the railway still wind- 
ing determinedly towards the 
sea, and in a clear shaft we 
saw the regular pattern of the 
ground-nut area, latest attempt 
of man to woo dusky Africa by 
force instead of by circumspec- 
tion. Soon the line of the 
coast showed as a distant edge 
of the snow-white fleece which 
blanketed the low-lying lands. 
Then, descending, we were 


passing over the serried, spiky 


ranks of the sisal plantations 
round Morogoro, and, in a 
little over two hours altogether, 
were circling over coconut 
palms and the sea and ships 
at Dar. 

Perhaps at this point our 
gremlin did take time off from 
his other engagements to ad- 
minister a little dig, an un- 
comfortable reminder that he 
had not yet shot his bolt. We 
learned on arrival that our 
discussions had earlier been 
timed for ten o’clock in order 
to fit with official duties, which 
barely left us time for breakfast 
and certainly not for a change 
of kit. Anybody who has sat 
through two hours of serious 
discussions in a humid equa- 
torial climate, perspiring freely 
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and steadily in clothes intended 
to keep out the early morning 
cold of the uplands, will know 
just how malicious our gremlin 
could be. But it must have 
been during the long sultry 
afternoon that he thought up 
his real come-back. 

It rained that night, steadily 
at first, then with the torrential 
violence of a tropical down- 
pour. As the first drops fell, 
the L.P. looked up at me from 
the easy-chair where he had 
been lost in appreciation of the 
contents of a tumbler. 

“Could we put down at 
Tanga in the morning? It 
isn’t much out of our way, 
and I would like to look in 
on our staff there ; it encourages 
them, I think, when somebody 
from home pays them a visit. 
The office is right on the aero- 
drome, in any case.” 

** Tt will need an earlier start,” 
I replied, “ but we can do it 
and still be back for lunch— 
that is, if this rain doesn’t 
mean that the weather is closing 
down up north. In that case, 
we won’t get off at all and 
you'll miss your connection 
home.” 

“Why so?” asked the L.P., 
unversed in the niceties of fly- 
ing in East Africa. 

“The turbulence gets too 
bad over the hills in these 
storms, and one can’t safely 
fly a blind course round them 
without direction - finding ap- 
paratus.”’ 

“ Yes, I see. Kilimanjaro is 
twenty thousand feet high, isn’t 
it?” 
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“Nearly, but any of the 
others make just as loud a 
bang if you hit them.” 

The L.P. smiled. “Tl tell 
them in London,” he said. 
“T’m afraid we sometimes have 
an idea that all we have to do 
is to send a cable saying, ‘ Pro- 
ceed Dar es Salaam,’ and it’s 
done. Well, we'll ask X. to 
be ready an hour earlier to- 
morrow and hope for the best. 
Have another ? ” 

The rain ceased with the 
first light of morning, but sodden 
clouds still drifted low over- 
head as we repaired to the 
airport, where X. met us with 
the news that it was clearing 
along our route. Half an hour’s 
flying through a world of grey 
wet mist, detached from all 
realities save the steady, reassur- 
ing note of the engines, brought 
us suddenly into sunshine. On 
our starboard beam lay the 
green island of Zanzibar, lapped 
by a turquoise sea, while right 
ahead the Arab buildings of 
the town clustered the narrow 
streets, crowding to the busy 
harbour. Westward the olive- 
coloured mainland curved up 
to Tanga. 

Tanga aerodrome is a beauti- 
ful place. That morning the 
vivid-green grass runways, cut 
like rides in a forest of graceful 
swaying palms, lay washed by 
the recent rain and bathed in 
bright sunlight as we taxied 
out, our business concluded. 
But the L.P. was worried. “I 
do hope that your wife won’t 
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be upset at our being late for 
lunch,” he ventured. We had 
delayed longer than we had 
meant to, and he had not stayed 
with us before. I endeavoured 
to reassure him as X. swung 
the plane round to head up- 
wind for the take-off. Just 
then a tyre burst, and we 
stopped with a sudden lurch. 
X. switched off the engines. 

“ Anything wrong?” said the 
L.P., still engrossed in his 
worries. I could have sworn 
that our gremlin laughed. 

We got out and pushed the 
inanimate thing, so recently our 
Pegasus, to one side of the 
runway. The sunshine seemed 
suddenly to have become in- 
tolerable, the shade of the aero- 
drome building unattainable over 
leagues of hot ground. Perspir- 
ing, we toiled thither, carrying 
our bags as @ precaution against 
thieving Africans, condemned 
to further hours of steamy heat. 
The nearest spare wheel and 
jack were at Dar es Salaam. 

X. did wonders on the radio- 
telephone. Yes, there was an 
East African Airways Dove leav- 
ing at noon; they would put 
the parts on board, and we 
could be off again by two 
o'clock. But our gremlin was 
ready for that: the Dove broke 
down at Zanzibar with engine 
trouble. 

With his air-liner leaving for 
London in twenty hours’ time 
from three hundred miles away, 
the L.P. really had something 
to worry about. 





In Nairobi that morning my 
wife had taken home the friend 
who had kept her company 
while I was away and was 
awaiting a telephone call to 
tell her when to meet us at 
the aerodrome. When the bell 
rang, my secretary was on the 
line as expected, but she was 
breaking potentially bad news. 

“ Yes, at Tanga .. .” 

“ Yes, I’m afraid they did say 
an accident; but ”’—tactfully— 
“Tm quite sure that it can’t be 
anything serious or they would 
certainly have said so...” 

“ Yes, of course I'll let you 
know at once when we hear 
anything more.” 

When I heard about this 
afterwards, I could cheerfully 
have wrung that gremlin’s neck. 
I could have forgiven him all 
had he confined his unwel- 
come attentions to us, but to 
strike at the distaff side was 
unspeakable. 

After lunch came the message 
that we were unhurt and would 
be in at five o’clock. But five 
o’clock came and went, and 
so did six, and six-thirty. The 
twilight was deepening and the 
last regular planes of the day 
had landed and discharged their 
passengers. At a quarter to 
seven, advised that we could 
not come that night, my wife 
turned the blue car and drove 
the ten dusty miles to where 
our house stood in the woods 
at Karen under the dark, 
serrated outline of the hills. 
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Determined not to spend a 
night alone, with the “ boys” 
@ full hundred yards away across 
the darkness if any trouble oc- 
curred, she telephoned to our 
nearest neighbours, who invited 
her to dinner and a bed: they 
would come for her at eight, 
they said. Shortly before that 
hour, bathed and changed into 
a dinner dress behind a locked 
bedroom door, she heard the 
horn of a car. Busy with those 
last few details so essential to 
the feminine effect on the im- 
pressionable male, and refusing 
to be hurried in such an un- 
seemly manner, she continued , 
with her final adjustments. A 
deft touch here, a dab of scent 
there, a ring put back in the 
jewel-case and another selected ; 
and then the door resounded 
under the insistent tattoo which 
we could never persuade our 
house-boy was not a gentle knock. 
On it being opened— 

“* Bwana iko, memsahib,” he 
said breathlessly, announcing the 
arrival of a white master. 
“* Bwano iko.” 

“ Bado, Kanyiri,” said my 
wife, still exercising her pre- 
rogative of keeping her host 
waiting and counselling patience. 
“ Nasema bwana bado kidogo.” 
She turned again to the mirror, 
@ suitcase ready packed on the 
floor beside her. 

“The ‘bwana’ won’t ‘bado,’”’ 
said I from the doorway. “ And 
I’ve left the L.P. to bring in 
the baggage and wonder if this 
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is how we always receive our 
guests.” 

The situation was too much 
for the usually correct Kanyiri, 
who fled giggling down the 
passage. 


‘* We hitch-hiked,” explained 
the L.P. some time later at 
the dinner-table, as a restored 
Kanyiri offered him a granadilla 
souffié. ‘* Hitch-hiked, we did, 
in an aeroplane all the way 
from Tanga, except the last 
few miles, which we did in a 
taxi. We begged two seats 
in a private Rapide which 
happened to land for petrol, 
and reached the aerodrome ten 
minutes after you had left. 
Then a man gave us a lift to 
the Club.” 


“Where you drowned your 
troubles in a drink,” said my 
“Or was it more than 


wife. 
one ¢ ” 

“Three,” said the L.P. un- 
ashamedly. ‘“ But what beats 
me is how you managed to 
produce such a marvellous 
dinner on the spur of the 
moment.” 

My wife bestowed upon him 
a charming smile, but did not 
tell him about the scurry which 
had taken place in the kitchen 
while he took the bath which 
she had been 80 sure he was 
longing for after his travels. 
The smile was genuine apprecia- 
tion of his compliment to her 
housekeeping, and in her well- 
organised department the rest 
was mere routine. 
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AFTER some hesitation I have 
chosen this title deliberately. 
This is a personal story, con- 
fined to the minute part which 
fate called upon me to play 
in Poland’s tragedy during the 
winter of 1944-45 when I was 
a member of the British Military 
Mission to the Polish Home 
Army. There were four other 
players: Bill Hudson, Head 
of the Mission; Peter Kemp; 
Tony Currie, alias the “ Prof.” ; 
and ©.8.M. Galbraith—all of 
them excellent fellows, good 
enough, I hope, to forgive me 
for writing. Still, apart from 
some intentional omissions in 
the interests of security for our 
Polish allies, and in the interests 
of brevity for the reader, I 
believe this tale to be entirely 
accurate. What happened to 
us follows. 

We went to Poland because 
the Poles wanted, in the face 
of the tendentious accusations 
of the Russian loud-speaker, im- 
partial official witnesses of their 
heroic struggle against Nazi 
tyranny, and because there were 
fortunately in the United King- 
dom some high-placed persons 
who did not in the end dissent 
from this Polish viewpoint. We 
went far too late to be of any 
public service, and were to see 
little but the death-throe; but 
this does not detract from the 
personal experience. Our task 
had been very clearly defined 


for us. We were to report 
fully and to keep on reporting 
everything we saw and every- 
thing we did, distinguishing 
clearly between our own obser- 
vations and hearsay. We could 
participate as observers in Polish 
operations, but were not our- 
selves to undertake any inde- 
pendent sabotage as some of us 
who had previously served in 
Yugoslavia had been wont to 
do. We were not to hold out 
any hopes of increased support 
or supply to the Poles, and, 
above all, we were to prevent 
them from entertaining any idea 
of resisting or hindering the 
Russian advance. If possible, 
and if necessary, we were to 
try to make smooth first meet- 
ings between Russians and Poles, 
but we were to hand ourselves 
over to the Russians immedi- 
ately upon their arrival, ask to 
be taken to Moscow, and return 
to base with all speed. The 
Russian High Command was 
notified about the Mission and 
asked to warn commanders in 
the field to give it the treatment 
normally accorded to Allied 
personnel once contact should 
be established. I do not believe 
that the project pleased the 
Russians. 

After two fruitless flights in 
October 1944 we finally dropped, 
on 26th December, in a stretch 
of open flat ground surrounded 
by woods not far from the 
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small town of Radomsko. We 
were warmly welcomed by a 
small Polish unit of about thirty 
men, seasoned veterans all of 
them, with remarkably high 
discipline for irregulars. During 
the preliminaries of food and 
vodka at a nearby farmhouse 
we learnt that the front was 
temporarily stable on the River 
Pilica, some thirty miles to the 
east of us, but that German 
defences were not strong and 
another attack was soon to be 
expected. We were in a supply 
area, and the enemy were thick 
on the ground. We would 
have to keep on the move all 
the time, first and foremost 
getting away from the drop 
ground, which would certainly 
be searched by quite a strong 
German force at first light. 
Probably the Germans would 


imagine that the Russians had 
dropped agents in their rear. 
The officer in charge of the 
unit could not say when we 
would meet the Commanding 
General, but it would be arranged 


soon. Until then we were to 
remain with his unit. 

That first night we covered 
some ten kilometres on foot, 
reaching shortly before dawn 
a couple of small houses in a 
clearing. We were told that 
we could sleep there for a few 
hours, that guards would be 
posted, but that we should 
take off no more than our boots, 
keep our weapons at our sides, 
and be prepared to move very 
fast. With the Germans so 
numerous and able to use 
mechanised transport, little ad- 
vance warning was possible. Bill 
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expressed a desire to open radio 
communications with base (we 
had three W/T sets in our 
party : two modest ones and one 
so powerful that we could crash 
through under any conditions). 
He was naturally anxious to 
send a first-hand report of our 
arrival and give some _ initial 
impressions. We did not yet 
know the difficulties, but for 
the time accepted the assurance 
that it would be arranged later 
if feasible, knowing that a report 
had already gone out over the 
Polish network. We slept well 
on a bed of straw, but were 
aroused at about 9 A.M. and 
told to get ready to move in a 
hurry ; for a group of General 
Viasov’s mounted Cossacks was 
in the vicinity foraging. We 
could see them clearly less than 
quarter of a mile away. These 
troops were loathed by the 
Poles even more than were the 
Germans. They were being used 
primarily to protect lines of 
communication and were re- 
nowned for their brutality. 
Indeed, this was our first con- 
crete example of our all too 
close proximity to the enemy. 
It was impossible to get away 
from them for more than a 
kilometre or two, even for the 
shortest periods. 

It was the intention of our 
unit commander to take us 
by easy stages to a place about 
twenty kilometres from the spot 
where we had landed. We 
would remain there until a 
meeting with the General was 
arranged. We continued our 
march in daylight and came 
before long to a large estate 
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administered by a very charm- 
ing and gallant member of the 
Polish aristocracy. I purposely 
refrain from mentioning her 
name. She invited us into 
her house, and as we sat in 
her salon the war and the 
Germans seemed a long way 
off. We were brought back 
sharply to reality. The door 
was suddenly burst open and 
@ member of our bodyguard 
rushed in. “ Hide quickly, there 
is no time to get away. A 
company of German infantry is 
approaching the house!” We 
were rushed away into a couple 
of small, dark rooms. Our 
hostess whispered that the Ger- 
mans would probably try to 
search the house if their sus- 
picions had been aroused, but 
that she would do all she 
could to ward them off. At 


any moment I expected to 
hear the crash of a boot against 
the door, with cries of ‘‘ Heraus!” 
and a grenade being tossed in. 
After a short time—it seemed like 
eternity—we heard our hostess’s 
footsteps approaching. She was 


laughing. “It’s all right. You 
can come out now. They’re 
our own men, but as they are 
wearing German uniforms we 
didn’t recognise them from a 
distance.” I felt very sheepish. 

Later in the day we moved 
again and reached a small village. 
We were allowed to try to 
establish radio contact from 
there, provided we did not stay 
on the air too long. Our Polish 
officer explained that the Ger- 
mans were both skilled and 
speedy in the use of their 
direction-finding equipment, em- 
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ploying for the purpose not only 
mobile vans but also Fieseler 
Storch reconnaissance planes. 
And as soon as they had the 
bearings of an unknown trans- 
mitter they could send out an 
investigating party. He told 
us of the cunning measures 
they themselves had taken to 
avoid detection—using a number 
of sets spread out over a wide 
area, operating in relays for 
very short periods on the same 
wave-length and then moving. 
Yet in spite of the great diffi- 
culties, Polish communications 
with their own Headquarters in 
London were always excellent. 

We set up our aerial and 
started. We had not been 
operating for more than fifteen 
minutes when a Fieseler Storch 
plane appeared directly over- 
head flying at about one hundred 
feet. We and the set were 
hidden in a house, but our 
aerial must have been plainly 
visible. At the insistence of 
the Polish unit commander we 
left the place as soon as our 
transmission was complete. It 
was as well that we did. The 
Germans raided the spot at 
dawn next day. 

This life of dodging and duck- 
ing while waiting to see the 
General continued for nearly 
two weeks. In the meantime he 
sent staff officers to us, and 
every possible help was given to 
us to find facts, to learn the 
organisation of the Home Army 
and the shadow administrative 
organisation which paralleled it, 
to move about and meet many 
people. It was patently obvious 
that the Polish people and the 
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Polish Home Army were one. 
The Lublin Poles, the People’s 
Army, and all their appendages 
were imported canned goods. 
In Poland itself they had no 
natural organic growth. In this 
period we were not, of course, 
able to witness large-scale opera- 
tions against the Germans. In 
the spring and summer of 1944 
the levée en masse had been 
made both before and during 
the Warsaw Rising, and the 
fighting had been extensive. To 
that German documents bear 
witness, but the terrain did not 
permit the maintenance and 
supply of big guerilla formations 
in the woods during the winter 
months, and the Commanding 
General was ‘naturally anxious 
to avoid exposing his troops un- 
necessarily to German punitive 
actions. Many units, all subject 
to rapid recall, had _ there- 
fore been temporarily disbanded. 
There was no question, however, 
of giving up the fight, and 
morale remained high. The 
Germans still were Public Enemy 
No. 1. Since the conclusion of 
the Battle of Warsaw they had 
been making clumsy and belated 
overtures to the Poles to join 
the German camp and protect 
themselves from world Bol- 
shevism. These overtures the 
Poles, in spite of some tempta- 
tion which must have existed, 
looked on with contempt and 
ignored utterly. The harassing 
and sabotage went on unceas- 
ingly. Mines were placed on 
roads, explosive coal in loco- 
motives, trucks would have 
essential parts removed, and 
no system of patrolling was 
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ever adequate to stop it. The 
Poles were deterred neither by 
threats of reprisals nor by the 
reprisals themselves. The con- 
stant angry outbursts in the 
local German Press were the 
best proof of the unflagging 
Polish resistance. 

Our main business was to 
report. We never imagined that 
our words would carry much 
weight, but we hoped desper- 
ately that our very inadequate 
accounts of the gallant people 
with whom we were living might 
help to put things in true 
perspective, that British Govern- 
ment opinion would not desert 
the real Polish nation, and 
that there would be less inclina- 
tion to horse-deal with the 
Russians. Olearly the Poles 
had to try to come to some 
agreement with their eastern 
neighbour, and this they wished 
to do. I never found a respon- 
sible Pole who entertained the 
notion that the civilised world, 
after beating Hitler, would then 
at once take on Soviet Russia © 
all for the sake of Poland, 
but the Poles did not want to 
be cajoled into an “ agree- 
ment,” tantamount to expedient 
measures of appeasement, which 
would ensure their continued 
and far worse slavery for genera- 
tions to come. I should say 
that they were advanced in 
their thinking, since Soviet 
tyranny and barbarism were 
nothing new to them. The 
Western world, on the other 
hand, was a long way from the 
general recognition first voiced 
individually more than a year 
later at Fulton, Missouri. I 
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cannot claim that our reports 
from Poland had any effect on 
official opinion. They were few 
in number, and we later learned 
that some had come through 
in such garbled form as to be 
unintelligible. We were never 
able to understand this; for we 
took infinite care with both our 
coding and transmitting. 

At last the General was ready 
to see us. We did not even 
know the real name of General 
Bor-Komorowski’s successor, be- 
cause all Poles in the Under- 
ground for the protection of 
themselves and their families 
used pseudonyms. Only after 
we got back to base did we 
learn that we had spent several 
hours in the company of General 
Okulicki. He received us at a 
small country house some five 
kilometres from our own loca- 
tion. With two other officers 
he was waiting to greet us 
at the entrance, and there was 
a brief moment of embarrass- 
ment until he said laughingly, 
““T am the General.” He was 
a short, thick-set, middle-aged 
man with a strong face and 
greying hair. Dressed in a 
tidy civilian suit he appeared 
at first sight more like a pros- 
perous business man than the 
leader of a great resistance 
movement. His manner and 
speech appeared to be both 
quiet and frank, and he was 
endowed with a delightful dry, 
ironic sense of humour which, 
I hope, sustains him still, if 
he is living. After welcoming 
us he expressed regrets at the 
conditions under which we were 
obliged to live. He would have 
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liked us to be with him all the 
time, but he had to live in 
‘conspiracy’ in a town, and 
he thought that would be too 
risky for us. He would, how- 
ever, ensure that regular meet- 
ings took place. Bill then spoke 
up, giving the General some 
formal messages from the out- 
side world and explaining the 
very restricted purpose of our 
mission. The General had no 
illusions, and he made neither 
complaint nor criticism. He 
went on to tell us in detail, 
with the aid of maps, of his 
army’s organisation and of its 
past achievements. We inquired 
whether he could at that time 
undertake a small offensive 
operation in which we might 
participate, thinking that it 
might make a good impression 
at base. The General readily 
concurred. Next we discussed 
the situation on the Busso- 
German front, and it was made 
evident that a Soviet offensive 
might be mounted at any time. 
Inevitably this led to the most 
delicate question of all—namely, 
the future of the Home Army 
and indeed of Poland. The 
whole country might be over- 
run by the Russians in a matter 
of days. What would happen 
then? The General’s words 
were something like this :— 

‘* We Poles sincerely want to 
get on with the Russians. Like 
ourselves they are Slavs, and 
fate has made them our neigh- 
bours. But we cannot tolerate 
tyranny. Throughout numerous 
occupations in history we have 
kept our spirit. For yon the 
war is almost over, but for us 
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its ending may only denote 
the change over from one form 
of tyranny to another, possibly 
to a worse form. Poland’s 
future lies in the hands of the 
Kremlin. We have done our 
utmost here in Poland to assist 
the Russian advance, but you 
see what our goodwill brought 
us to date in Warsaw and 
elsewhere. To the Russians 
collaboration so often means 
domination, and we cannot allow 
the extinction of our national 
life. We will do nothing to 
hinder the Soviet armies. I 
have given orders that units 
of the Home Army are to 
disband as soon as the Russians 
approach, but we cannot hand 
ourselves over formally to them 
relying on their goodwill, since 
we know already that this so 
often means arrest, imprison- 
ment, deportation, or even worse. 
We can only wait, watch, and 
hope that a settlement will be 
achieved.” 

This attitude was, of course, 
sabotage to the Russians, and 
the world heard in April 1945, 
even if it has long since for- 
gotten, that General Okulicki 
and fifteen other representative 
Poles were lured under false 
pretences by the Russians from 
their places of hiding, taken 
to Moscow, given the customary 
trial, and sentenced. Their sole 
crime was that of being good 
Poles. 

General Okulicki did not make 
the usual sweeping confession. 
Perhaps he had not been properly 
doctored first. His stand in the 
dock was magnificent, and when 
he was sentenced to sixteen 


years hard labour reports say 
that he was removed from the 
court smiling. He truly did 
have a sense of humour. We 
continued our talk with the 
General far into the night, and 
I have done no more here than 
attempt to summarise a few 
parts of it. When we finally 
took our leave we agreed to 
meet again in the very near 
future. In fact, we were never 
to see General Okulicki again. 
We had a lot to report. 

The next day we moved inten- 
tionally to a small village from 
which we hoped to be able to 
transmit at length. To ensure 
success we decided to use for 
the first time our powerful set. 
We knew that it might attract 
some attention, but we did not 
imagine that the consequences 
would be so serious. We coded 
and transmitted for hours, and 
went to bed after several night- 
caps reasonably pleased with 
ourselves. I remember Peter 
tottering into our room about 
dawn after a brief visit out- 
side muttering something about 
motors and the sound of moving 
chains. There were cries of 
derision ; but there did seem to 
be a peculiar noise. <A few 
seconds later our Polish officer 
ran to tell us to move at once. 
German tanks and lorried in- 
fantry were approaching from all 
sides. We grabbed essentials, 
including the small wireless set, 
made for a barn in the yard 
outside the house, and came face 
to face with a tank at uncom- 
fortably close range. Farther 
behind there were other tanks 
and infantry in half - tracked 
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carriers. It was then that 
our own men went into action. 
We had no anti-tank gun, only 
one ancient anti-tank rifle and 
some light machine-guns with- 
out armour - piercing ammuni- 
tion. However, the volley of 
fire from our side caused the 
commander of the leading tank 
to halt and close his turret. 
This gave us time to double 
back into a small ditch and 
run down it towards a wood 
about four hundred yards away. 
Our rear- guard kept up a 
steady fire, gradually withdraw- 
ing except for the anti-tank 
rifleman and one machine-gunner. 
The former was killed at his 
weapon, but the latter, although 
wounded, managed to get away 
before the Germans closed in. 
Thanks to some German hesi- 
tation as a result of the fight 
put up by our unit we were 
able to reach the wood in 
safety. With more determina- 
tion the Germans could easily 
have wiped us out, since their 
force consisted of some six 
cruiser tanks and about a 
company of infantry. 

The owner of the house later 
told us the story. Apparently 
the Germans were nervous and 
all too anxious to get away. 
It seems that they had expected 
to find quite a large body of 
Russians at the place, but our 
equipment which they captured, 
including the powerful wireless 
set, must have given them con- 
siderable food for thought. 

Although the mission was 
intact our situation from the 
point of view of fulfilling our 
function was far from good. 
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We were unable to get the 
small W/T set to work, and 
the only other one was hidden 
away in the area of a German 
encampment. We were out of 
contact with base and were 
never to regain it. Generally 
speaking, Polish reports were 
most accurate, but on this 
occasion an exaggerated account 
of the scuffle, stating that we 
were missing and probably killed, 
was sent by the Poles to their 
Headquarters in London, who 
in turn passed it to the War 
Office. Later they corrected it, 
but since no word came from 
us doubt remained, and the 
first report was never entirely 
discounted. We were also out 
of touch with the General and 
could not reach him. 

After being obliged to live 
for nearly a week as so many 
useless waifs dodging about the 
woods, we heard one night to 
the east of us the distant roar 
of an artillery barrage and 
could see the sky lit up. The 
Russian offensive had started. 
We had only about ten Poles 
remaining with us, the rest 
having been dismissed after 
our encounter owing to lack of 
ammunition. The noise of battle 
drew nearer, and we could see 
German columns streaming west- 
wards strafed constantly by 
Stormovik fighters. At any 
moment our area might be over- 
run. Luckily, on the second 
day after the barrage, a staff 
officer did arrive from the 
General telling us that the Home 
Army was immediately disband- 
ing and that there was nothing 
further for us to do. In these 
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circumstances it was our duty 
to place ourselves in Russian 
hands at the earliest oppor- 
tunity and then get back to 
England. We released the 
remnants of our unit with the 
exception of some three stalwarts 
who volunteered to remain until 
the last moment to protect us 
from any unpleasant attentions 
by German stragglers. The 
Germans were too preoccupied 
at this stage of the proceedings 
to try deliberately to take us 
prisoner. However, before meet- 
ing the Russians, Bill was very 
anxious that we should collect 
our hidden wireless set. Naively 
we imagined that they would 
allow us to transmit. The 
‘“* Prof.” and I were chosen to 
carry out this errand and make 
our report on the general situa- 
tion. We would then all hand 
Accordingly we 


ourselves over. 
began to spruce up our be- 
draggled uniforms and to get 
out our little bits of paper 
covered by War Office and 
other stamps saying in Russian, 
“ Angliski Oficir,” or words to 


that effect. They bore photo- 
graphs and gave a certain 
amount of other relevant detail 
to convince the Russians that 
we were not dangerous spies. 
The ‘“ Prof.” and I set off 
early in the morning with a 
peasant in a horse-cart which 
we had commandeered. We 
had about twelve kilometres to 
travel. The military situation 
was “ fluid ”—that is, a lot 
was happening, but we did not 
know what—and we had to 
take a chance. Near our skins 
we bore some resemblance to 
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British officers of an irregular 
type, while the outer layers 
were pure Polish peasant. We 
lay in the cart and concealed 
our carbines under some straw. 
After approximately two kilo- 
metres we approached a wood 
and saw that it was full of 
ex-Herrenvolk: cold, unkempt, 
hungry, and miserable-looking 
individuals. Broken trucks and 
horse transport were littered 
everywhere. Our driver wanted 
to halt and turn round, but 
we urged him on. There was 
no fight left in these people, 
and we passed unheeded through 
them. Continuing down a track 
through the wood we eventually 
drew near to a road and could 
hear the sound of vehicles. We 
had no idea whether they were 
German or Russian, since our 
view was restricted by trees, 
and we were obliged to push 
right out on to the road before 
discovering that we had hit 
the middle of a Soviet armoured 
column moving, nose to tail, 
slowly westwards. We turned 
east and went on our way 
without a challenge, the Russians 
evidently being too busy with 
their own advance to worry 
about the occupants of a cart 
who did not look like enemies 
of the people. Although I 
learned later that these troops 
belonged to the First Ukrainian 
Army (possibly most genuine 
Ukrainains were with Vlasov), 
their features clearly revealed 
that they were reasonably direct 
descendants of Genghis Khan. 
This armoured column, with 
all its supporting paraphernalia, 
bore little resemblance to its 
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Western counterpart, but it 
obviously was most battle- 
worthy. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the then famous 
T-34 tank which formed the 
main striking force, each one 
having about half a dozen 
infantrymen riding on it. The 
Russian artillery, including the 
renowned katyusha, or multiple 
rocket-firing weapon, mounted 
on trucks, also looked most 
formidable, although I believe 
that the katyusha was in fact 
both primitive in construction 
and ineffectual in operation. 
The better and greater part 
of the motor transport was 
American Lend Lease and really 
permitted the mobility of the 
whole. Russian trucks seemed 
to be of the Model A. Ford 
variety in diverse stages of 
decay, some on tow while 
others were being dragged for- 
ward by horses. Requisitioned 
horse transport was mixed up 
higgledy-piggledy in the column 
and accounted in part for its 
slowness. Frequently the carts 
were driven by Russian women 
soldiers scarcely recognisable 
from men in their drab wadded 


suits. I seemed to be witness- - 


ing a migration of peoples or 
tribes, and for the first time in 
my life the German expression 
“* Voelkerwanderung”’ had mean- 
ing for me. 

We reached our destination 
shortly before dark. A tank 
regiment had set up a Mongolian 
bivouac in what a few days 
before had been a moderately 
tidy Polish home. I had to 
find the owner at once since 
he alone knew where the wire- 
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less set was hidden. Probably 
I acted foolishly ; probably I 
should have dismissed all thought 
of it and given myself up at 
once. Certainly I realised that 
we should never get back to 
Bill, but I still wanted to get 
the transmitter. We pushed 
our way past many staring 
eyes to find our host in the 
hallway of his house. He was 
in a highly nervous frame of 
mind and was having difficulty 
in meeting the demands of 
his uninvited guests. Quite 
erroneously he looked upon the 
“* Prof.” and me as his salvation. 
As soon as he saw us he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ These men are British 
officers. They have fought with 
the Underground and are our 
allies and friends.” For a few 
seconds the clamour ceased. I 
do not think that the conception 
‘“‘ British officer” meant much 
to these tough tank crews, but 
like most individual Russians 
removed from police prying they 
wanted to be friendly. They 
smiled Mongolian smiles. We 
smiled back. There was nothing 
to do except come clean. I 
told the “ Prof.,” who spoke 
good Russian and Polish, to 
confirm what our host had said 
and say that we wished to see 
the Commanding General im- 
mediately. They did not appear 
to grasp the import of this and 
began to play the favourite 
Dumb Crambo game, “ Roose- 
velt good, Churchill good, Stalin 
good, Hitler bad.” It is very 
easy and demands no knowledge 
of languages. You say “* Roose- 
velt,” smile and nod your head 
up and down, repeat the per- 
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formance for Churchill, add two 
pinches of salt and do likewise 
for Stalin, while finally for Hitler 
you put on a Frankenstein ex- 
pression and move your fore- 
finger across your throat. In 
this instance the “‘ romance sans 
paroles”” was a success, with 
capitalists and communists end- 
ing up with firm bear-like hugs. 
However, we could not continue 
long in this vein, and on the 
Russian side the germ of sus- 
picion began to grow. They 
had grounds for it, and it 
would only have been normal 
for them to check our papers. 
An officer took us off to a small 
room and asked us some quite 
legitimate questions. He was 
anxious to converse directly with 
me as the senior officer, but we 
had language difficulty. He 


was finding my Sorbo - Croat 


mixed with a smattering of 
Polish adapted to what I thought 
might be near Russian hard to 
understand. In the end he 
asked me if I spoke German. 
I do speak German well, but 
I knew that too good a know- 
ledge of that tongue might be 
frowned upon, so I replied that 
I had slight knowledge, hoping 
that this might smooth our nego- 
tiations. It had the opposite 
effect. The officer left the room, 
returning after a short time 
with two Mongolian watch-dogs 
with their bayonets. All our 
identity documents had been 
viewed, but the situation was 
nasty. Again we asked to be 
taken to a senior and respon- 
sible officer. The reply was, 
“Tt will be soon,’ which, as 
we later learned, is the ap- 
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proximate Russian equivalent of 
mafiana. After a wait of more 
than two hours we were bustled 
out, watch-dogs and all, into a 
jeep. 

It was well below zero and 
we were thankful to be packed 
tightly against our watch-dogs’ 
woolly coats. We drove to a 
small cottage on the outskirts 
of a village a couple of kilo- 
metres away and there we were 
ushered into the presence. I 
never did learn the General’s 
name, and I am sure he would 
not have vouchsafed it. He 
was a Lieutenant-General and 
a Corps Commander. The room 
was bare except for a wooden 
table, three chairs, a large map 
of the front, and a field tele- 
phone. The General, a high- 
coloured, hard-faced man of 
perhaps forty-five, was seated 
at the table and beside him 
was @ fat, oily, and sly-looking 
N.K.V.D. Colonel. I saluted, 
and with the aid of our docu- 
ments we explained everything. 
The Soviet High Command in 
Moscow had all our particulars 
and had perhaps already com- 
municated them to the General; 
we had been overrun by the 
Germans and lost most of our 
equipment, and we had wanted 
to find our wireless set before 
presenting ourselves formally to 
the Russians. We added that 
there were three other members 
of the Mission at “ X,” who 
had probably reported them- 
selves by then to a Soviet 
unit commander. The General 
was polite and correct. He 
claimed that he had had no 
information about us from higher 
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authority, and said that the 
circumstances of our presence 
in Poland were certainly odd. 
We suggested that he should 
at once check our bona-fides 
with the Soviet High Command, 
since we wished to be sent to 
Moscow without delay. The 
floor was then given to the 
N.K.V.D. man, who meanwhile 
had been scrutinising our docu- 
ments, the Russian ones the 
right way up, the others not 
always so. His technique was 
very different. He wanted ao 
quick confession. I was asked 
abruptly why I had been spy- 
ing on the Red Army. The 
question was so unexpected and 
so fantastic that I could find 
no suitable reply except that 
I had done no such thing. I 
was then told that our whole 
story was obviously untrue. It 
was impossible for Allied officers 
to be living with bandits, col- 
laborators, war criminals, and 
enemies of the Red Army. I 
retorted that as a British officer 
I resented being called a liar. 
However the N.K.V.D. interro- 
gator was not consistent, and 
he next asked me where units 
of the Polish Home Army were 
and who were their leaders. 
This was a difficult question 
to answer. I did not want to 
appear completely uanco-opera- 
tive and at the same time 
wished to avoid compromising 
the Poles. I therefore replied 
that as far as I knew almost 
all units of the Home Army 
had been disbanded and that 
in any case, owing to our 
having been overrun by the 
Germans, we had lost touch 
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with Polish leaders. Luckily 
the theme was not pursued, 
and the Colonel merely remarked 
that if the Poles were proper 
allies they would reveal them- 
selves to the Russians. I did 
not give the obvious but offend- 
ing explanation. The General 
and the Colonel started to speak 
together and we were taken 
from the room under guard. 
We were brought back after 
some minutes and told that 
we were going to be disarmed 
and placed under arrest. The 
remainder of our party would 
be fetched at first light and 
treated similarly. I lost my 


temper and let my tongue go 
about uncouthness, discourtesy, 
and lack of regard for allies. 
It had not the slightest effect, 
and the Colonel grinned openly 
at our discomfort. Our carbines, 


revolvers, ammunition, maps, 
and identity documents were 
taken from us, but, surprisingly, 
we retained our watches. We 
returned in the jeep to our 
Polish house to pass an un- 
comfortable night under the 
surveillance of the watch-dogs. 

The next morning Fill, Peter, 
and ©.S.M. Galbraith turned up 
after running the same gauntlet 
of the N.K.V.D. Colonel. We 
reviewed our situation. We 
were under arrest and did not 
know why, and no explanation 
was likely to be forthcoming. 
Examining the position from 
the Russian viewpoint it seemed 
most unlikely that they took 
us for German spies. However, 
the worse they treated us and 
the longer they detained us 
the more difficult would they 
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find it to let us go without loss 
of face. We were confined to 
our room, but suffered no 
deliberate mental or physical 
hardship. Wild attempts at 
further interrogation we resisted 
with silence, and our Polish 
host fed us as best he could. 
In this way we passed almost 
a week. The constant presence 
of our guards was the chief 
irritation. If we moved near 
the window they would at once 
jump up. Probably we were 
spying on the glorious Red 
Army. Shouting and abuse were 
useless. The best counter-attack 
was to suggest that they were 
lacking in culture ; so we would 
solemnly say to the Soviet Major 
responsible for our welfare: “‘ It 
is uncultured to sit all day with 
your back to the window. You 
may not need culture, but we 
cultured Western people must 
look out.” This would produce 
a slight wince and an expression 
of doubt. Very occasionally we 
would continue to look out. 
One morning, without any 
preliminary warning, we were 
herded out into an open Dodge 
truck. Inquiries met with no 
response, but we were used to 
Russian inscrutability by this 
time and assumed that the 
change would be one for the 
better. We drove steadily west, 
arriving shortly before dark at 
the town of Czestochowa. It 
was intensely cold and we were 
not allowed to leave the truck 
while the Major went to look 
for “lodgings’’ for us. Eventu- 
ally we were driven to a building 
with very high walls and a big 
iron gate. We got out, were 
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pushed through the gate into 
a courtyard, and thence into 
a dimly lit corridor. On the 
walls there were various German 
S.S. signs and notices like 
‘“* Wachepersonal.”’ We were in 
the old Gestapo jail, and the 
hallmarks of the former managers 
had not been removed. There 
was no need for further ceremony 
and we were shoved into a cell 
below ground. The door was 
bolted and our guards leered 
through the grille. Except for 
two wooden bunks the cell was 
bare. It was lit by two powerful 
electric lights. Sounds from 
neighbouring cells revealed that 
the house was full, and we 
knew that many of the inmates 
must be our comrades from the 
woods. 

Our morale this first night 
in the cell was low. Three 
courses appeared to be open 
to the Russians. They could 
simply snuff us out and deny 
all knowledge of our existence ; 
they could organise a sort of 
miniature Katyn killing and 
swear that the Germans had 
done it; or they could stage 
a mock trial, assert that we 
acknowledged our guilt of sabo- 
taging the Red Army, and give 
us specially light sentences of 
sixteen years hard labour owing 
to our frank avowals and the 
fact that we were foreigners. 
One of the first two courses 
was the most likely. The third 
would have been too much 
trouble to stage and might 
have attracted unfortunate pub- 
licity. In any event I foresaw 
comparatively early liquidation. 

In fact, things were not so 
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bad as they appeared. Our 
own Headquarters had been 
badgering the Soviet High Com- 
mand for news of our where- 
abouts. At first the latter 
feigned ignorance, and later even 
implied indirectly that we had 
been disposed of by the Ger- 
mans. It was the Poles who 
saved us. They had kept open 
a few wireless links with London 
after the arrival of Soviet troops, 
and they got a message through 
saying that we were alive, in 
Russian hands, and probably in 
jail. On the strength of this 
our own Headquarters reverted 
to the charge and did not give 
up until we were free; but we, 
in jail, knew nothing of these 
actions. 

The next morning we received 
our first food. The jailers 
carried from cell to cell a 
bucket containing barley in dirty 
lukewarm water and a stringy 
substance that might once have 
belonged to a living animal. 
The bucket, with three wooden 
spoons, was set down on the 
floor for five minutes. You 
could take it or leave it. Most 
of us took it. No event of 
interest occurred during the day, 
unless the return of the bucket 
in the evening can be considered 
as such; but we were getting 
acclimatised to our new ex- 
istence, and Bill had been doing 
some good thinking. As a last 
bid for freedom we were going 
to write a letter to Marshal 
Koniev, the Commander of the 
Russian Armies on our front. 
However, successful execution 
depended on the provision of 


those dangerous implements, 
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paper and pencil. We demanded 
to see the Major, and after a 
short delay he produced the 
necessary equipment. Perhaps 
he had already heard that a 
mistake had been made, or the 
name of the Soviet Marshal 
may have so impressed him 
that it confused his thinking. 
With the “ Prof.” as scribe we 
got down to work. After a 
brief explanation of ourselves 
we wrote high praise of the 
Russian Armies. We reminded 
the Marshal of our brotherhood 
in arms, and then described 
our misfortunes. The Marshal, 
great man that he was, would 
appreciate this terrible mistake 
and ensure that it was rectified 
immediately. It was only owing 
to a few bad comrades not 
worthy of the glorious title of 
Soviet citizen. We wanted to 
be freed at once and handed 
over to our own people so 
that we could again fight against 
Nazi tyranny. That was the 
gist, and we laid it on with a 
trowel. When completed we 
solemnly handed the document 
to our Major urging him to 
effect its prompt delivery. Of 
course the letter never got any- 
where near Marshal Koniev, 
but the Major read it; it may 
have made him feel uncom- 
fortable and raised doubts in 
his mind, and that was the 
whole point. Late that night 
the Major came back to tell 
us that on the morrow we were 
going to be moved to officers’ 
quarters and that we would 
receive officers’ rations. We 
made no comment and gave 
him the cold shoulder. 
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The change meant going up 
to a room on the first floor 
of the same jail. It had a 
window, admittedly sealed and 
barred, and enough bunks for 
us all. The food was very 
much better. We received twice 
@ day tea, canned meat, a 
kind of barley mash, and a big 
hunk of “* people’s bread.” Per- 
haps this bread is a deliberate 
integral part of the Soviet 
system. It was then a coarse, 
hard, blackish-brown substance 
with some elements scattered 
around in it that looked like 
chicken grit. They were too 
numerous to be foreign bodies. 
Initially this bread is very 
satisfying; one can feel the 


stomach swell and distend, but 
this is soon followed by powerful 
flatulence and renewed gnawing 
pangs of hunger. 


These re- 
actions are not conducive to 
revolutionary thoughts, let alone 
actions. I imagine that bal- 
lerinas, prominent officials, and 
high - grade officers get other 
bread, since the common stuff 
is suitable neither for pirouettes 
nor for the planning of Soviet 
strategy. The Major came to 
see us in our new abode and 
tried to be friendly. Bill ripped 
all his illusions apart with a 
few choice and pointed words. 
Thereafter a harmless Captain 
effected ail direct liaison. 

Our room was cleaned daily 
by a German Captain on his 
knees under the supervision of 
a Tovarich. He was grey and 
starving. I collaborated and 
slipped him one day my hunk 
of bread. Although things had 
much improved, our jailers 
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refused to admit that they 
had received any orders affect- 
ing our disposal, but after about 
a week the Captain said that 
we would be moving into a 
comfortable private flat. This 
was done. The flat had been 
carefully selected to prevent 
us from having apy contact 
with the outside world. It 
was a@ modest three-room dwel- 
ling isolated in an inner court- 
yard, and a guard was placed 
on the gate leading to the street. 
The Captain and four watch- 
dogs came with us, but our 
treatment was good and we 
were even permitted to exercise 
in twos in the courtyard. 

In reply to our constantly 
repeated questions about going 
to Moscow the Captain at 
last admitted that news had 
come through, and we chafed 
to be off. Still, we had to 
put in a further week at the 
flat, and there was one nasty 
incident before leaving. Bill 
and I were taking our con- 
stitutional in the courtyard 
and the guard on the street 
entrance had been lax. One 
of the many British ex-prisoners 
of war from a camp in Eastern 
Germany, whom the Russians 
were doing almost nothing to 
help, somehow got into our 
sanctuary. We were just begin- 
ning to talk to him when the 
Russian Captain rushed up and 
began forcibly to propel him 
backwards towards the street. 
This behaviour was more than 
Bill could stomach. He grabbed 
the Captain by the collar and 
shook him like a rat. Luckily 
he realised in time that physical 
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violence was useless and let 
him go, because the watch-dogs 
were running up to give aid, 
and we might have become so 
much shashlyk on their skewers. 
The Captain was trying to hoist 
us On our own petard, mutter- 
ing that our behaviour had 
been uncultured. Thereafter we 
placed him in the same category 
as the Major. 

On the day of our departure 
by air for Moscow the Major 
returned from Coventry to in- 
form us of this impending event. 
We took it for granted that we 
should be handed over on arrival, 
although we knew that we were 
to travel under guard. At an 
airfield just outside Czestochowa 
we and our escort boarded a 
Dakota aircraft. Several other 
Russian soldiers were travelling 
too, and a considerable amount 
of cargo had been loaded well 
to the rear. We took off with- 
out any preliminary fancy play 
such as warming up, testing or 
revving the engines, and flew 
at tree-top height via Przemysl 
to Lwéw, where we spent the 
night in ruined barracks at 
the edge of the aerodrome, 
The next day we continued 
in the same way to Kiev, 
being billeted in other barracks 
some distance outside the town. 
The weather proved to be too 
bad to go on by air, and we 
made the remainder of the 
trip to Moscow by train, isolated 
in an ancient wooden coach 
that must have seen much 
service under the Ozar. It 
took us two and a half days. 
At the frequent halts the Major 
would go in search of fodder 
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for us, but we were never 
allowed out to mingle with 
the local populace. 

On arrival in the Russian 
capital we were placed in 
the station waiting-room while 
the Major arranged for trans- 
port. When at last it ap- 
peared we saw that it was 
the Soviet equivalent of a 
“* Black Maria,” a caged vehicle 
with a door in the rear. We 
got in, and the door was bolted. 
We drove through the strange 
streets of Moscow, and could 
sometimes recognise American 
and British staff cars from their 
special number-plates and flags 
on the windshields. After a 
lengthy drive we halted before 
the gate of a large building. 
The * Black Maria” was ad- 
mitted to an inner yard, and 
the “ Prof.” volunteered, “I 
believe this is the Lubianka 
Prison.”” It was, but we did 
not go inside. We remained 
for fifteen eternal minutes in 
our cage while the Major got 
his orders. He said nothing 
to us when he came back, but 
we took off again and finally 
stopped at a building which 
was, I believe, some offshoot 
of the Soviet Foreign Office. 
We were led upstairs by the 
Major into a small and com- 
fortably furnished room. There 
were plenty of armchairs, and 
apathetically we slumped our 
lousy bodies into them. The 
Major left us. Periodically staff 
officers came in to look at us, 
but we paid them no heed. 
We had been in the room for 
little over an hour when a 
young, briskly efficient British 
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Major sweptin. He was followed 
by a little Russian Staff Captain. 
Our British colleague was full of 
joyful pep. “So glad to see 
you chaps! I hope I haven’t 
kept you waiting too long. The 
formalities are over now, but 
before leaving would you mind 
just answering your names as 
my Russian friend here reads 
them out?” The Russian read 
them out Russian style. I think 
we all said “yes” together and 
went on saying “yes” until he 
had finished, but our chorus 
was evidently satisfactory, and 
we stumbled out to a waiting 
British staff car. It seemed too 
good to be true. I believe 
Peter said to our rescuer, “I 
suppose we'll have to go back 
to the Russians later on?” to 
which he smilingly replied, ‘‘ But 
of course not. Why should 
you?” and then added, “ By 
the way, the Russians handed 
over to me all your equipment. 
You need not worry about 
that.” We said no more, but 
when eventually we had a look 
at the wireless set we found that 
it had been stripped down and 
incorrectly reassembled. Our 
carbines were rusted and use- 
less. They had been fired and 
never cleaned. 

We were driven to the British 
Military Mission Mess and treated 
like kings. When we had thawed 
out sufficiently to feel a little less 
like Alices in Wonderland, Bill 
said casually to the Major, 
“ Incidentally what did the 
Russians tell you about us?” 
to which the Major replied 
equally airily, “‘Oh, they told 
us about three days ago that 
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they had just found you in 
Poland and that they were 
flying you direct to Moscow. 
I hope you had a good trip.” 
There was no possible comment 
on that except “ Ugh!” 

We reported at once to the 
senior British officer in Moscow 
in direct touch with our Head- 
quarters. As he pointed out, 
the most important thing was 
for us to get back to base 
with all speed; but, before we 
could leave, the Russians would 
have to grant us exit permits. 
He would apply immediately. 
In the meantime we were to do 
nothing to arouse further Russian 
suspicions. We were not to tell 
the real story to anybody, and 
were to maintain that we had 
been liberated by the Red Army 
from a prisoner-of-war camp in 
Eastern Germany. This cover 
story was most difficult to keep 
up among the news - hungry 
correspondents of war-time 
Moscow who suspected we were 
“phoneys”; but, even with the 
most subtle vodka infiltration 
movement, they never got the 
facts. In the event, the Russians 
were in no hurry to grant exit 
permits. It took them over three 
weeks, during which we did 
the rounds of the Bolshoi 
Theatre, diplomatic cocktails, 
ski-ing trips, and week-end visits 
to Allied rented dachas (small 
country houses). At last, armed 
with our permits, we flew out 
via Baku to Teheran. When 
we left our Russian plane there 
all vestiges of the Soviet world 
were behind us. 

In London we reported verb- 
ally and at length to our General, 
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wrote voluminous accounts, and 
gave talks to selected officers. 
We heard about policy in dis- 
cussions at the Foreign Office 
and were finally taken to that 
Holy of Holies, the Cabinet 
Offices, where we had a long 
and most interesting conversa- 
tion with a highly distinguished 
and very senior official. In 
fact, he was the last barrier 
before the Prime Minister, and 
it was with a view to screening 
us for Mr Churchill that he 
saw us. He. said sadly that 
our story only confirmed what 
the Prime Minister already knew, 
and that he felt Poland’s fate 
most deeply. It had been a 
great sorrow to him not to 
be able to come to an arrange- 
ment which would ensure that 
country’s freedom. Mr Churchill 
was very tired and overburdened 
with work in the closing stages 
of the war, and the official was 
not sure whether a meeting 
would be of value. He would, 
however, write a memorandum 
for the Prime Minister and 
call us again if necessary. We 
did not see Mr Churchill and 
I do not think it would 
have been of the slightest use 
if we had. Of course we saw 
the leading Poles in London 
too, among others Mr Miko- 
lajczyk, General Kukiel, Minister 
for War, and General Kopanski, 
Chief of Staff. We saw them 
at the moment when recogni- 
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tion was about to be withdrawn 
from the Polish Government 
in London. All received us 
with dignity, kindness, and with- 
out reproach. They thanked us 
graciously and simply—we, who 
had not helped them at all. 
We felt very small. 

Our task was done. It was 
in every respect a complete 
failure, and yet I regret no 
instant of it. I had learned in 
a few months what I might 
otherwise never have learned 
in a lifetime, and so I come 
back to the point where I 
started. The lesson and the 
story are personal. We did 
not make and I have not 
written Polish history, although 
there are countless good books 
on Poland’s stations of the 
cross for those who wish to 
read them: Mr Mikolajczyk’s 
and Mr Ciechanowski’s, Poland’s 
war-time Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, to quote but two. I 
was no pilgrim when I went to 
Poland, because a pilgrim has 
belief and I had none, but the 
Poles gave me belief. I believe 
implicity in the freedom of 
the true Polish nation. With 
the spirit which has sustained 
them for centuries of adversity 
the hymn of the Polish exiles 
cannot be an idle dream, and, 
unless the whole civilised world 
is enslaved, they must surely, 
in due time, return to a Poland 
that is their own. 
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WIND IN THEIR FAOES. 


BY ROBERT H. HILL. 


“Winns fresh to _ strong, 
reaching gale force at times,” 
announced the wireless, and 
was proceeding to unfold 
the morrow’s prospects further 
when it was drowned by the 
clanging of the telephone. The 
doctor switched off and took up 
the receiver. 

The voice he heard was 
familiar enough; and no less 
familiar to him was the manner 
in which its owner rushed into 
his business, disdaining even 
to make sure of the listener’s 
identity. 

“ This is Sam,” it said. “ I’m 
going to Conderford tomorrow. 
It’s rather important—in fact, 
I must get there, though the 
place is right off the map. 
There is a bus to Campden we 
could get at one o’clock, and 
from there it is a case of walking. 
About ten miles.” 

“ Did you say ‘ we’ ?” asked 
the doctor gently. 

“ Well, I thought you would 
probably want to joinme. Don’t 
you?” demanded his friend. 

The doctor remarked, non- 
committally, that the weather 
was going to be stormy, and 
that Conderford was undoubtedly 
a long way from anywhere. He 
then inquired, without much 
expecting anything to come of 
it, what his friend’s urgent 
business might be. It was no 
surprise when the voice said 
that this could very well wait 


till they met, and again asked 
whether he meant to go. 

“Oh, all right, I’m your 
man,” said the doctor, and 
laughed, to find immediately 
afterwards that the line was 
dead. The whole incident was 
so characteristic of Sam. 

That was how the two friends 
came to be pushing their way 
in the teeth of the wind, on the 
following afternoon, along one 
of the least-frequented by-roads 
across the wolds. When the 
purpose of the excursion came 
to be explained to him the 
doctor was not surprised in the 
slightest to learn that it was 
no more than a sudden pressing 
desire of Sam’s to examine some 
detail of costume on an effigy in 
Conderford church. This also 
was exactly the sort of thing he 
had expected, and he accepted 
it without surprise or comment. 
Whatever the objective, he was 
glad he had come. Both of them 
took a delight in walking, and in 
the wolds; and not least when, 
as now, the uplands had receded 
into the deeper solitude of winter. 

They went on for a while in 
silence, Sam Scotton falling into 
that long leisurely stride of his, 
with shoulders stooping slightly, 
while the doctor, shorter by 
several inches, walked with a 
faster step and his chin thrust 
forward. It was a natural con- 
sequence of this that, when- 
ever there was anything in 
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particular to be seen on their 
tramps, the doctor invariably 
saw it first, unless it chanced to 
be lying in the road at their 
feet ; for the same reasons the 
doctor was apt to consider fif- 
teen miles a respectable limit 
for a walk, whereas his com- 
panion was apparently capable of 
rambling on all day and through 
the following night without the 
least inconvenience. Presently 
Sam said— 

“There is an inn at Conder- 
ford: the Tracy Arms. I sent 
a post-card last night, asking 
them to have a meal for us.” 

Now there was nothing at all 
remarkable about this simple 
statement unless, possibly, it 
was that Sam had mentioned, 
quite superfluously, the name 
of the inn. The doctor did just 
notice this circumstance at the 
time, and explained it to him- 
self by the thought that, since 
his friend had so recently ad- 
dressed a post-card there, the 
name had stuck in his mind: 
in this he was probably right. 
Not until later did he find 
cause to reflect how early on 
the walk, and how apparently 
casually, the name of the Tracy 
family had insinuated itself into 
their conversation; like the 
first faint hint of a motif that 
was presently to swell and grow 
until it dominated the composi- 
tion, thought the doctor. But 
for the present the name had 
no particular significance for 
either of them. The talk glided 
away from it. 

The road, which had been 
climbing gently between stone 
walls for a mile or more, at 
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length straightened itself out 
as the walkers came to the crest 
of the ridge; and here the 
north-easter rushed at them with 
such a blustering rage that for 
a moment they were halted in 
their tracks. A few shrivelled 
leaves swirled in the air, and 
over to their left a group of fir 
trees tossed and swayed wildly 
like unbroken colts tossing black 
manes. The whole upland tract 
spread itself before them as a 
heaving sea where last year’s 
bleached grass swayed and 
rustled: a sea from which the 
dark copses stood out like islands 
to the horizon. 

* Somebody in the Isle of 
Man must have been untying 
too many knots,” said Sam, 
shaking his head regretfully at 
the idea of such folly. 

“What d’you mean by 
that?” shouted his companion, 
against the roar of the winds. 

Sam Scotton waited for a lull 
before he answered. “Is there 
none of the old lore left in you, 
Doc? Surely you know there 
are witches there who trade in 
winds? They sell you a piece 
of knotted string, you know, 
with instructions to untie one 
knot to get a light breeze, two 
for a stiff one, and all three to 
raise a gale. In my callow 
youth, when staying at Ramsey, 
I bought one of them—cost me 
half a guinea, I remember, but 
I dare say the price of winds 
has gone up since, like every- 
thing else. I undid the first two 
knots because we were going out 
sailing, but somehow I mislaid 
the bit of string before I ever had 
occasion to untie the third.” 
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“Somebody seems to have 
found it and finished the job 
for you,” the doctor said drily. 
“Where did you come across 
the tale? Come on, give your 
authorities ! 

The road they were following 
had now degenerated into a 
eart- track, metal-hard and 
rutted, which skirted a copse 
on their left, with ploughland 
on the right. In the tops of the 
swaying beech trees rooks were 
in noisy argument, and Sam 
straightened his shoulders and 
stared up towards them as if 
there were something in the 
familiar sound that claimed his 
attention. The two men had 
walked on for some dozen paces 
before he recollected the doctor’s 
question and answered it 
lightly— 

“* Authorities ? Well, old 
Ranulph Higden in his ‘ Poly- 
chronicon,’ for one, and the 
unpublished memoirs of Sam 
Scotton for another. Won't 
that suffice?” 

The doctor thereupon pro- 
fessed himself amply satisfied. 
He declared that the authorities 
cited were as doting a pair of 
purveyors of old wives’ tales as 
any he was likely to find on this 
side the Land of Gotham, and 
that he would rest content with 
their evidence. 

As he finished speaking he 
drew up abruptly. ‘ Look—a 
fox!” he murmured. But Sam, 
who had resumed his habitual 
stooping gait, was too late to 
catch sight of the creature slink- 
ing into cover of the woods. 

When they passed beyond the 
fringe of trees which had a 
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little broken the force of the 
wind they found themselves even 
more furiously buffeted than 
before. Pulling his coat collar 
about his ears, the doctor strode 
forward at a quicker pace. He 
had had nearly enough of it, 
and was ready to acknowledge 
as much. 

“TI believe there is not a 
human soul on all these wolds 
except two daft fellows struggling 
across them to gape at a bit of 
carving in Oonderford. Well, 
the sooner we’re looking at it, 
the sooner we shall be looking 
at a fire and a cup of tea, I 
suppose.” 

‘“* That may not be as soon as 
you think, for I believe we’re 
off the track,” was the dis- 
couraging answer. 

The doctor made no com- 
ment, but began to feel for his 
pipe, as always at a moment 
of stress or discomposure. The 
realisation that it would be 
impossible to light it in such a 
wind, when it occurred to him, 
did nothing to cheer him. He 
also reflected that it would be 
equally hopeless to try to unfold 
the map Sam had brought, for 
the sheet would have been blown 
to bits about their heads. He 
waited for his companion, who 
after all had suggested the ex- 
pedition and was understood to 
have studied the route, to give 
some reassurance. And he was 
surprised (not for the first time) 
when, instead of offering hope 
and comfort, Sam said slowly— 

“ Superstition, now .. .” 

‘What has superstition got 
to do with the fact that we have 
lost our way ? ” 
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“No, no, I was thinking 
of the witches and the knotted 
string,” Sam explained patiently. 
“We don’t believe in them, of 
course : we are not superstitious. 
In @ way, nobody ever was, you 
know; because superstition is 
just a derogatory label for the 
things that a man in his wisdom 
doesn’t choose to believe in. 
We have outgrown all that old 
superstitious nonsense, we say, 
and we are very complacent 
about it—we don’t stay to think 
how each generation produces a 
new crop of its own, for the 
next one to scoff at. Flying 
broomsticks or flying saucers— 
where is the difference ? ” 

‘* Where, indeed ? And where 
is the way to COonderford ? ” 
the doctor muttered. 

But the wind bore his ques- 
tion away into the unanswering 
spaces of the wolds. Even had 
it not done so, it would have 
made no difference; for Sam 
pursued a train of thought in 
much the same manner as he 
walked, with long dogged strides 
and seldom glancing aside. 

“Think how the word super- 
stition has come down in the 
world!” he went on. ‘“ We 
have made it a rubbish dump— 
worn-out notions and cast-off 
customs may be shot here. But 
to older generations it was some- 
thing more respectable than that. 
I suppose it meant nearly the 
same as superstitio meant to 
the Romans: religious awe, 
excessive fervour in religious 
beliefs and ceremonies. To call 
@ man superstitious, in those 
days, might be to start a heated 
dispute on questions of doctrine, 


but it was not to insult his 
intelligence. If you accused a 
man of liking too many candles 
in church, he might very well 
have given you a reasoned ex- 
planation for it, and in any case 
he could hardly have felt him- 
self affronted ; but if you accuse 
him of avoiding ladders or the 
sight of the new moon through 
glass, he can only give you a 
nasty look. By the way, that 
reminds me of some old records 
I came across lately which had 
to do with the very village we’re 
going to...” 

“ But are we going to it?” 
his friend interrupted. 

“ The village we’re going to,” 
Sam repeated firmly. “ They 
held an inquiry there in the 
year 1590 about some disputed 
land which, it was said, had 
been church property before the 
Reformation, and the rent from 
which was thought to have been 
devoted in those days to the 
upkeep of the church. The 
oldest inhabitants were called 
upon to say ’’—Sam pulled from 
his pocket a pencilled scrap of 
paper—‘ to say whether they 
remembered ‘the Mass used in 
the chureh of Conderford, with 
tapers burning upon the altar ; 
tapers, torches, and light to the 
sepulchre, at which were castor- 
oil and cream and frankincense, 
with a lamp maintained burning 
in the church always.’ Quite a 
colourful picture to find in any 
dusty old legal record, you must 
admit. But all those old men, 
for whom all that blaze of lights 
in the church must surely have 
been a vivid childhood memory, 
answered in much the same 
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words: they could not remem- 
ber the rent of the land 
being put ‘to any superstitious 
uses.’ That sort of thing, and 
nothing else, was what the word 
superstition suggested to our 
forebears.” 

When Sam ended his rather 
long speech his companion made 
no attempt to fill the gap, and 
so they battled on against the 
gale for some time in silence. 

“Tf there is any truth in the 
proverb which says that the 
wind in a man’s face makes 
him wise, there should be mighty 
little superstition or any other 
sort of folly left in us by the 
time we get to Conderford, 
supposing...’ But here the 
doctor had to break off to 
clutch and ram down his hat, 
which a blast of terrific force 
had been on the point of whirling 
off his head and flinging half- 
way back to Campden. 

* Supposing what ? ” inquired 
his friend, himself hatless and 
unperturbed. 

“ Supposing we ever do get 
there,” concluded the doctor, 
rather gruffly. 

Sam at length condescended 
to assure him that they could 
not be very far out of their 
way and were certainly going 
in the general direction of the 
village. He calculated, he said, 
that the track they had now 
been following for two hours 
would lead to the by-road he 
had expected to strike earlier in 
the afternoon; and from there, 
a lane branching to the right 
ought to lead them into Conder- 
ford very soon. 

The doctor, for his part, was 


calculating that less than half 
an hour of daylight remained 
to them; for the heavy clouds 
rushing before the gale would 
bring on an early dusk. He 
was much relieved when a few 
minutes afterwards the track did 
in fact emerge into a bleak up- 
land road, as his guide had 
foretold. But for any sign or 
word which came from Sam, he 
might not even have noticed 
that they had reached the road. 
He strode on as before with 
head bent to the wind, and 
when he spoke again it was to 
revert, as his habit was, to a 
subject his friend had already 
forgotten. 

“That proverb of yours—I 
never heard it before to my 
recollection,” he said. ‘ The 
wind in a man’s face makes 
him wise—or ‘sweet are the 
uses of adversity’ expressed in 
a homelier poetry. For that 
is the idea, I suppose ? ” 

“There were old country 
people who still quoted it when 
I was a boy, but it is many 
years now since I heard it,’ the 
doctor replied. 

“Tt calls to mind some other 
saying—or rather, it ought to 
call it to mind, but the damned 
thing just eludes me all the 
time. I’ve been fumbling about 
for it ever since you mentioned 
the proverb. Not that it matters 
in the least, but you know how a 
thing like that refuses to be left 
alone.” 

Whether it was that they had 
reached an even more exposed 
road, or whether with the setting 
of the sun the gale had swelled 
to a greater pitch of fury, the 
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wind now seemed resolved to 
lash in still more pitilessly what- 
ever beneficent lesson it might 
have to teach. Vigorous walkers 
as they were, the two men 
could hardly make headway at 
all. Bare trees, standing at 
intervals along the dry-stone 
wall by the roadside, bowed and 
swayed towards them as they 
approached, and when dusk be- 
gan to fall, the forms of these 
became gradually enlarged and 
the tossing of their boughs more 
frantic and feverish. 

“T’ve got it now: the curse 
of the Tracys. You know what 
was said of them: ‘ The Tracys 
shall always go with the wind in 
their faces.’ ” 

* Ay, I know it. Fate con- 
demned them to having their 
hats blown off from generation 
to generation,” agreed the 
doctor, again making a well- 
timed grab at his own. “It 
always struck me as a whimsical 
sort of punishment for the crime 
of having an ancestor who had 
bumped off an archbishop. And 
seeing that Tracy wasn’t the 
only one to have taken a hand 
in murdering Thomas Becket, 
what quaint punishment did 
the families of the other three 
assassins get? What did the 
Fates think up for them? No- 
body seems to know.” 

“The Fitzurses were always 
blundering into bogs and losing 
their goloshes. It invariably 
rained on the Morvilles; and 
the others—whose name I have 
forgotten—could never get to 
the end of a journey until after 
closing - time,” Sam _ supplied, 
without any hesitation. 
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It had always been true of 
him that, rather than be found 
at a loss for an answer, he would 
invent one, and the more flippant 
it was the better it seemed to 
please him. The doctor usually 
did his best to make allowances 
and he acknowledged the present 
sally with a good - humoured 
grunt. The reviving hope of 
their own journey’s end had 
raised his spirits. 

“We are probably walking at 
this moment on what were once 
Tracy lands,” he remarked. 
“They were very big land- 
owners in their day, as you can 
gather from the other saying 
about them which survives :— 


The Lacys, the Tracys and the 
Fettiplaces 

Own all the manors, the parks and 
the chases. 


So it seems clear that the wind 
which blew against them did not 
bring them adversity in any 
ordinary sense.” 

Sam nodded. “And if we 
are to believe the proverb they 
should have acquired wisdom 
besides wealth; really, theirs 
must have been quite a bene- 
ficent curse. The thought of it 
moves me to rhyme,” he said, 
and after a pause for reflection 
declaimed :— 


“This curse was laid upon the 
The wind should blow into their 
faces 


Where’er they went the wide world 
through, 

For a Tracy once a’Becket slew. 

And so (unless the proverb lies) 

The Tracys all were wondrous 
wise.” 
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Whatever comment the 
listener might have made on 
this impromptu performance was 
never spoken; for just as Sam 
concluded it the wind at last 
succeeded in its design of whip- 
ping off the doctor’s hat and 
flinging it sportively into an 
elder bush. They both turned 
about, and so discovered at 
the same instant that a figure, 
apparently even more bent 
and blown than themselves, 
was following them along the 
road. 

The sight of a countryman 
plodding down an English lane 
is not one to surprise anybody 
anywhere, or in any kind of 
weather; yet Sam and the 
doctor were for a moment slightly 
taken aback. For one thing, 
they had actually been walking 
for several hours without sight 
of man, woman, or child; and 
for another, the man was 80 
short a distance behind that 
nothing but the roar of the wind 
could have prevented them from 
hearing his footsteps. They had 
greater reason for surprise a 
minute afterwards, however, 
when after recovering the hat 
they again glanced backwards 
and saw merely an empty stretch 
of road in the gloom. 

“Why, by all the ghosts of 
the Tracys, surely there was 
someone behind just now!” 
Sam exclaimed uncertainly. 

“* Of course there was; where 
has he got to? ” 

“* Where is Bohun? Where’s 
Mowbray? Nay, where’s Plan- 
tagenet?’’? Sam quoted. “ And 
where the devil,” he added, 
frowning at the deserted road 


between its uninterrupted stone 
walls, “is Tracy ?” 

Prompt on the question, and 
almost as if it had been conjured 
back into visibility by Sam’s 
rhetoric, the figure reappeared. 
It emerged hastily out of a 
swaying clump of bushes on 
their left, seemed to hesitate 
when. it saw they were waiting, 
then came ploddingly onwards. 

“My mistake,” said Sam. 
“ Tt is not the shade of a Tracy, 
still labouring against the curse. 
But for a minute you thought 
80, too, Doc—don’t deny it. 
Another proof of what I was 
saying : we are as prone towards 
superstition as our forefathers, 
under the modern veneer... . 
A rough evening.” 

This was shouted civilly at 
the new arrival, now almost 
abreast of them. 

“ Rougher ’n most, though it’s 
never quiet up here a’ winter- 
time, sir. Thur’s always a main 
foree in the wind along this 
ere road, even when thur’s no 
more’n a breeze sturrin’ in the 
valley.” 

Now they had a chance to 
look at him, and thought him a 
feeble thing to make headway 
against the monstrous winds 
blowing over the wolds: a lean, 
undersized fellow of sixty with 
sunken cheeks and grey hair 
and with legs that, cased in 
cracked, muddy leggings, looked 
as brittle as twigs. But there 
must have been a toughness in 
his thin frame; and the eyes 
in his brown, weather-roughened 
face were as sharp as the edge 
of the wind. 

The doctor asked anxiously 
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whether they were on the right 
road for Conderford, and heard 
with relief that they had only 
to keep straight ahead for two 
miles to reach that village. 

“Two miles? Surely not!” 
exclaimed Sam. ‘“ Are you a 
local man, and don’t know of a 
by-lane just here on the right 
which halves the distance? My 
map shows it clearly—why, that 
must be it, just ahead.” 

They both waited for the 
countryman to speak, and in 
fact they perceived that his 
lips were moving, but either 
because the wind whistled too 
shrilly or because the words 
had never been intended for 
them, they could distinguish 
nothing. Sam moved a ‘step 


nearer and shouted— 
“ Are you not going to Conder- 


ford yourself ? ” 
“No-a . . . Sawtrey’s Farm 
. Over yonder.” 

“Oh well, never mind. But 
doesn’t this lane lead to Conder- 
ford—doesn’t it save a mile? 
My map is not wrong, surely ? 
Come, you must know!” 

There descended one of those 
lulls between the great windy 
gusts during which the rustling 
of the dry grass was suddenly 
audible. The pause in the storm 
came unawares, so that Sam’s 
last shouted words had the 
effect of being bellowed into a 
vacuum ; and when the country- 
man answered, in quite a low 
tone, the curious hush gave a 
kind of deceptive gravity to his 
words, as if wild elemental forces 
had paused to hear. 

“Tt goes to Conderford right 
enough, but first it goes by the 
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Knapp. The long barrow. °Tes 
late to be going that way.” 

The doctor put in his word: 
“Tt is too late not to be going 
that way, if that way is the 
nearest,” he said, with hearty 
conviction. 

* Ah, you’re strangers. But 
Conderford folks don’t go near 
the Knapp come nightfall.” 

** All these wolds,” said Sam, 
“are pimpled with barrows. 
What is there different about 
this one, that people should 
fight shy of it?” 

“Tes the Knapp, and we 
doan’t go that way, only a’ day- 
time. My father said...” 
And here the wind, having taken 
its rest, rose anew and came at 
them with a roar sufficient to 
drown whatever scrap of mystic 
lore their companion might have 
had it in his mind to impart. 

They shouted good-night and 
strode away down the lane, 
where they found that the force 
of the storm was a little abated 
by higher boundary walls and a 
few clumps of trees on either 
side of the road. Once the 
doctor turned his head and saw 
that the small grey man was 
standing where they had left 
him, watching them; the light 
was already too dim to see the 
expression on his face. 

“Queer that the chap wasn’t 
even going to mention the exist- 
ence of this lane, but would 
have let us go double the dis- 
tance,” the doctor mused. “ As 
it is, he evidently thinks we 
are crazy to come here; and 
I half agree with him, though 
not for his reason. What a 
day to have pitched on for 
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antiquarian research at the back 
of beyond!” 

“Tf it had not been so hard 
to talk in the gale I would have 
got him to tell us why people 
shun this barrow; there must 
be a story in it somewhere. 
Remember to ask them at the 
Tracy Arms when we get to 
Conderford,” said Sam. 

The darkness of the late 
January afternoon was thicken- 
ing rapidly now, but the rushing 
clouds were ragged and riven, 
and between them streaks of 
pale yellow sky still gave gleams 
of light towards the west. Be- 
fore this last dim illumination 
faded it showed the outline of 
a long grey mound beyond 
the wall on their left. The 


doctor, as usual, was the first 
to descry it, and had raised his 


hand to point out the barrow 
when Sam Scotton grabbed his 
lifted arm and pulled him sharply 
back. 

Sam’s act had been instine- 
tive and, as they both realised 
immediately afterwards, quite 
unnecessary. It had been his 
response, not to anything visible 
in front of them, but to the 
sudden sharp report of cracking 
timber. They had, in fact, been 
clear of the danger; for the tree 
from which the warning sound 
had come stood a dozen yards 
or more in advance of the place 
where they had halted, and in a 
line between them and the long 
barrow. Sam still kept the 
restraining hand on his friend’s 
sleeve, though needlessly ; for 
the sound had conveyed its 
warning to the doctor almost 
simultaneously with the tug on 
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his arm. And thus the two men 
paused silent in the dusk, there 
in the middle of the lonely by- 
road, while for perhaps ten 
interminable seconds it seemed 
that nothing more was going to 
happen. The tall tree stood to 
all appearance just as it had 
stood before, with its bare 
branches wildly swaying above 
the roadway. Then, just as 
Sam dropped his hand from the 
doctor’s arm and opened his 
mouth to speak, the noise of 
cracking and rending was re- 
newed, and more loudly. It 
was curious how slowly, at first, 
the great beech began to fall, 
tilting so gently that it was as 
if the trunk itself merely swayed 
before the storm and would 
presently right itself again. But 
only for an instant: the down- 
ward movement suddenly ac- 
celerated, there came again that 
sharp noise of the splitting of 
venerable timber, and directly 
afterwards a heavy thud which 
boomed above even the shriek- 
ing of the wind. The tree lay 
squarely athwart the road, and 
its upper branches sprawled 
through and over the shatteréd 
wall beyond. 

The road past the long barrow 
had been effectually barricaded. 
It was just as if something in 
the place, something which that 
elemental night had released in 
sympathy with its own fury, 
resented the coming of strangers 
and had crashed down its barrier 
across their path. 

“A near miss, by Boreas! 
Come on, Doc, and let us see 
how to get round that thing. 
For we are not going back, 
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you know,” said Sam, obviously 
rather shaken. 

“Of course we’re not going 
back—not on your life!” the 
doctor asserted, with unneces- 
sary vehemence. 

Now a fallen tree across the 
road could hardly have pre- 
sented itself as an insuperable 
obstacle to further progress ; 
and anyone overhearing these 
protestations might have won- 
dered whether, after all, their 
spirits had not been a little more 
receptive to the countryman’s 
vague hints than they them- 
selves yet realised. There may 
have been, of course, no signifi- 
cance in the fact that when they 
reached the prostrate tree they 
both moved to the right as by 
tacit consent, but none the less 
they did it; the result was to 
put the road between themselves 
and the long barrow. 

The doctor was first over the 
stone wall, beyond which he 
found that the ground began to 
slope gently downwards. The 
tangle of branches of the over- 
turned beech extended in front 
of him and made it necessary to 
go some way down the slope to 
avoid them ; and before he had 
taken ten paces he found the soil 
yielding under his tread. Every- 
where else the ground had been 
hard enough, but here, by bad 
luck, it was evident that there 
were hidden springs which had 
made it boggy and treacherous. 
Hoping to reach firm earth in 
a few more steps, the doctor 
stumbled on, but when he began 
to feel mud oozing round his 
ankles he stopped and called to 
Sam to go back. In the dark- 
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ness he could form no idea of 
the extent of the quagmire; it 
would be safer, he shouted, to 
return and try the other side of 
the road. 

Sam had retreated to the 
broken wall and perched there 
waiting for his companion to 
rejoin him. His presence was 
made visible only by the glow- 
ing tip of a cigarette, but it was 
some little time before the doctor 
reached that beacon because, 
as a man will in such a predica- 
ment, he had scrambled about 
trying to avoid the swampy 
ground and had succeeded only 
in getting more deeply bogged 
than if he had waded straight 
back through the ooze by which 
he came. When at length he 


got back to the road it was a 
vexation to find that Sam, so 
far from offering sympathy, had 


fallen into one of his didactic 
moods and appeared to welcome 
his bespattered friend merely as 
an audience. 

“T was thinking, Doc, while 
you were rambling about over 
there, how everything tonight 
conspires to persuade us that 
we’re not such rational creatures 
as we thought, and that super- 
stition does still lurk in all of 
us, a8 I said a while ago. That 
man up on the road, now, with 
his mutterings about avoiding 
the Knapp—of course we didn’t 
believe in his talk, but it must 
have touched us somewhere. It 
wasn’t himself, or even alto- 
gether what he said; but he 
spoke an ancient language—a 
language of superstitious night- 
fears that goes back perhaps a 
million years. It carries all the 
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tremendous weight of the past, 
and it speaks to something quite 
quite other than our brains. 
That is why neither of us 
will be sorry, I suppose, to get 
past the long barrow and down 
into Conderford.” 

The doctor understood that 
his friend had felt a need to 
bring out and inspect, as it 
were, certain nervous misgivings, 
and to dispel them by theorising 
about them. But for his own 
part he preferred action as a 
counter-measure, and he said, 
rather more brusquely than was 
usual with him, that the only 
way to pass the barrow was to 
get moving and walk past it. 

Sam, suddenly becoming brisk, 
this time took the lead: he 
jumped the wall and set off at 
an angle which would leave the 
dim outline of the prehistoric 
mound some yards to their 
left. He no longer walked stoop- 
ingly, but with his head upright 
and his gaze directed steadily 
towards the barrow. It was 
when they were almost level 
with its nearer end that the 
doctor, following closely, saw 
him draw up short, take one 
quick pace towards it, and then 
halt in an attitude of uncer- 
tainty. His voice made itself 
heard above the whistling of the 
wind— 

“No, come on, Doc, straight 
ahead,” he said sharply, and 
then strode onwards without 
giving, so far as the doctor 
could discern, another glance 
towards the mound until they 
were well beyond it. Only then 
did he pause and turn his head, 
but next moment they were 
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striding on side by side, with no 
word spoken. 

A few lights shone below them. 
Soon the ground was beginning 
to shelve downwards, and it 
seemed to them that the massive 
force of the wind was already 
a little diminished; it shrieked 
no longer directly about their 
ears, but with a muted sound as 
if it were rushing through distant 
corridors. And the travellers 
whom it had mauled for so long 
went forward with quickened and 
lighter steps. 

‘*Ten minutes more and we 
shall be making the acquaint- 
ance of that teapot. I say, 
Sam”—the doctor’s tone 
changed, becoming subdued, 
almost diffident—‘I say, did 
you see anything up there when 
you suddenly stopped and stared 
at the mound ? ” 

“Do you mean to say you 
didn’t ? ”’ 

“Not a thing. I was behind 
you, anyway.” 

Sam strode on down the hill- 
side for a little while without 
replying, and his attention 
seemed fixed on the friendly 
lamplight from cottage windows, 
very near them now. 

‘*Then perhaps I saw noth- 
ing, either,” he said presently. 
‘“* What I thought I saw was the 
shape of a man standing there 
with its face to the wind; but 
when I began to go towards it, 
it disappeared, or slipped behind 
the barrow. I dare say that 
I fancied it—but no, I didn’t 
fancy it!” 

“Tn that case there must be 
one man at least in Conderford 
who is not afraid of the long 
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barrow after dark,” remarked 
the doctor, with admirable 
common-sense; and with that 
the subject was allowed to drop. 

It was reopened later in the 
genial light of a lamp and log- 
fire at the Tracy Arms, at the 
moment when the landlady, who 
appeared to run the little inn 
by her own unsupported exer- 
tions, was removing what re- 
mained of an excellent tea. A 
substantial person of middle 
age, she wore her greying hair 
parted in the middle above a 
broad flat face on which was an 
expression of invincible placid- 
ity, the general effect (they 
had both noted) being a little 
reminiscent of the Queen of 
Diamonds. Indeed the placidity 
had already been confirmed by 
the unruffled cheerfulness with 


which she had consented to put 
them up for the night—with no 
more than a mild expression of 
doubt about the beds being 


damp —although it appeared 
that the inn had not been called 
upon to oblige any visitor in 
that way for ten years at 
least. Having thus amicably 
settled their business, the guests 
stretched themselves luxuriously 
in front of the fire, content 
to listen to the cheerful clink 
of crockery behind them and 
to the blustering of the wind 
outside. 

* The wind sings a different 
song when a man’s snug by the 
fireside: as cheerful as the 
singing of a kettle, with no 
malice in it at all. But it had 
another voice up at the Knapp. 
We came that way, past the 
long barrow,” said Sam, leaning 
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round the high back of his old- 
fashioned armchair to watch 
the effect on their hostess of 
this latter information. Her 
placid face showed no sign of 
discomposure. 

“ Ah, the Knapp; that ‘ud 
be no place for a night like this,” 
she remarked affably. 

“Nor for any night, I sup- 
pose, according to Conderford 
ideas. We gathered that the 
place is not much frequented 
after sunset. Is there some 
legend about it ? ’’ he asked. 

Country people were often 
reticent about their local beliefs; 
they would turn stolidly un- 
communicative or try to laugh 
off the subject. The doctor 
wondered whether his friend’s 
direct frontal attack had been 
well considered, but could read 
nothing more in their hostess’s 
expression than a mild surprise. 

‘“*T never heard of any such 
thing myself, and I’ve lived in 
Conderford all my life, girl and 
wife and widow. When we was 
young and courting we used 
often to go up to the Knapp 
of an evening; and the young 
folks still do the same.” 

‘“* Yet we were told there was 
something sinister about the 
place and that people shunned 
it. In fact, we were warned not 
to go that way. It is curious,” 
Sam said. 

The hostess looked up from 
the business of piling empty 
plates on an overloaded tray. 
** Well, I never heard of such a 
thing,’ she declared, and, look- 
ing at her, they found it difficult 
to believe that she meant any- 
thing less than she said. 
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The doctor, who had taken 
no share in the conversation, 
now interposed. He was quicker 
than Sam to reach the con- 
clusion that, if the conversation 
was to lead anywhere, it ought 
to be directed not so much to 
the warning about the barrow 
as to the source of that warning. 
He was also, both by pro- 
fessional habit and by tempera- 
ment, an attentive observer of 
his fellow beings, and he now 
proceeded to give the landlady 
of the Tracy Arms a very 
exact description of the man 
they had met on the upland 
road, from his shock of grey 
hair and sharp eyes down to 
the spindly legs in the antique 
leggings. It was a sufficiently 


recognisable portrait, and the 
eare the doctor had taken over 


it was rewarded; for the good 
lady was clearly left in no doubt 
about the identity of the person 
so described. 

“That ’ud be Harry Wiggett 
you met. You'd hardly ‘ave 
seen any other body up there 
on an evening like this; unless 
it might be one of Mr Sawtrey’s 
men, but they don’t none of 
them answer the description at 
all. Yes, it was Harry, no 
doubt, and anyone in Conder- 
ford ’ud have known, too, what 
took him there. There was a 
fowl or a rabbit or two bulgin’ 
under his old coat, I reckon,” 
she said. 

“There was not, or I should 
have noticed. But,’ added the 
doctor astutely, “there may 
very well have been one or two 
popped out of sight in the 
hedge, where we noticed Mr 
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Wiggett disappear before he 
overtook us. So he is pretty 
well known for—hum—that sort 
of nocturnal enterprise, eh ? ”’ 

“Poaching ?”’ inquired the 
landlady simply. “ Harry 
Wiggett has never done any- 
thing else but poaching all his 
days, and never will at his age. 
He has been had up for it 
dozens of times, but that’s never 
stopped him, and now the 
farmers mostly let him alone 
unless they happen actually to 
catch him at it. But that isn’t 
often, for Harry’s as cunning as 
a fox.” 

Once more they were conscious 
of the wind rollicking in the 
chimney, rattling the windows. 
And Sam said, with a sort of 
inconsequence— 

“* Up there every night, on the 
empty roads where the wind 
blows strong, always wandering 
with the wind in his face.” 

The landlady, however, had 
turned to folding up the table- 
cloth, and the doctor had fallen 
into a meditation of his own. 

“A bit too cunning, to send 
strangers out of their way so 
that he could slip back for his 
poultry and get home by the 
short-cut without meeting us 
again—as if we should have 
interfered with him!” 

** Ah, but it’s like him, sir,” 
she answered. “I reckon it is 
in the blood, for his father was 
the same, they say, though 
Lizzie Tracy, his mother, came 
of good enough farming stock 
and, as I’ve heard, her people 
tried hard to make a decent 
farmer of him when he was 
young.” 
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Sam jerked his feet off the 
fender and sat up with violence. 

“Tracy? The Tracy Arms!” 
he exclaimed. 

“Oh, not that family, sir,” 
the hostess assured him, with 
her fat, comfortable laugh. She 
had already reached the door- 
way with the loaded tray in her 
hands. Neither of them said 
anything further to detain her. 

When the door had closed the 
doctor leaned forward and 
tapped his friend on the knee, 

“You needn’t search any 
further for the apparition at 
the long barrow, Sam. What a 
surprise it must have been for 
poor Harry to find us still 
blundering about when he got 
there.” 

But if Sam Scotton accepted 
the solution of his mystery he 
gave no sign. As usual, his 


thoughts seemed to be travelling 
along a path of their own, and 
the direction they followed was 
made clear enough when he 
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said, in that emphatic way he 
had— 

“Not that family? Oh, but 
he is, you know. The wisdom 
which once accumulated manors 
has degenerated into the cunning 
which acquires chickens, and 
perhaps that just about repre- 
sents the likeness between poor 
Harry Wiggett and his illustrious 
ancestors. But the avenging 
fates still claim their due, you 
see: night by night he goes 
plodding with the wind in his 
face.” 

The doctor only grinned as he 
filled his pipe. ‘“ You are wel- 
come to your theory, Sam, if it 
amuses you, though I fancy it 
owes more to the rhyme than 
to reason,” he observed. ‘“ For 
my part, I have forgiven the 
fellow now that supper and a 
fire have mellowed me, but that 
would not prevent me from 
telling him that I think his 
behaviour was without either 
rhyme or reason.” 








COUGAR IN B.C. 


BY J. J. D. G. 


You may at first think there 
is something curious in the 
make-up of a man whose whole 
life can be influenced by the 
habits and whims of a wild 
animal. But, of course, you 
are wrong—and particularly so 
when thinking of the Englishman. 
Britons of every social stratum 
throughout the ages have in- 
dulged to a peculiar degree in 
the pursuit of wild animals— 
sometimes for the pot, but 


primarily for the fun of it. 
It may be the thrill experienced 
by a couplé of small boys as 


they bolt a rat from its nest 
in the hen-house wainscoting ; 
it may be the tingling feeling 
you get when you wait on the 
edge of covert and listen for 
the first whimper from hounds; 
it is the same obsession. 

So perhaps it is not really 
so astonishing that an English- 
man, having made his home in 
an outlying corner of the Empire, 
should be happy to stay there 
for the principal reason that 
the cougar offered to him that 
same peculiar fascination which 
binds the rat-hunting youngster 
and the fox-hunter to the same 
fraternity. 

These big, tawny - brown 
panthers are plentiful through- 
out British Columbia, but are 
usually shy and always elusive. 
There have been few instances 
of their attacking human beings 


I. 


without provocation. They will 
roam @ wide range of country, 
their staple diet being deer, 
and when once they learn how 
easy it is to kill sheep they 
will do great damage. The 
two main reasons that so few 
people hunt them for sport are, 
first, that it takes a long time 
to train the right kind of 
dog, without which it is useless 
to start hunting at all; and, 
second, that the cougar hunter 
must be prepared for real 
physical strain, often hardship, 
and seldom a cougar -skin to 
show for it. 

Certainly my father had never 
heard of cougar hunting before 
he arrived, in 1912, in Van- 
couver Island. But he had 
reached the conclusion that a 
country life in England had 
certain financial limitations ; 
and anyone who has visited 
the Cowichan District with its 
fine mountain and river scenery, 
bordering that lovely coast-line, 
will realise why he decided to 
make his home there. 

His farm lay on the edge 
of a rich little valley with 
Mount Sicker rising steeply from 
the trout stream at its foot. 
Due south, the rocky nose of 
Mount Provost was the. central 
feature of the district. Away 
to the north-east the morning 
sun would throw its first great 
shafts of light through the foot- 
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hills of the Rockies, across the 
inland sea, 150 miles away. 

My father was right. That 
bit of country had everything 
that two small, healthy boys 
could wish for. By the time 
I was seven and my brother 
nine we had both become ex- 
perts at gaffing dog-salmon in 
the flooded creek, and had been 
blooded to mink and coon 
hunting. 


My father’s first cougar was 
killed in the spring of 1914, 
before he returned to join his 
County Yeomanry Regiment for 
the war. When he set off for 
@ day’s outing on Mount 
Richards my mother decided 
to go too. It was really a 
very simple hunt, but since 
it produced the first of over 
sixty cougars it is the hunt 
that he remembers with greatest 
satisfaction. 

A hot, still day it was, when 
they rested for lunch on a 
mossy outcrop of rock. Below 
them salaal and huckleberries 
mingled with wild spirea and 
small fir trees on the steep 
mountain-side. Old Bob, the 
English sheep-dog, was too 
hot to do anything but pant 
like a two-stroke engine, only 
stopping to snap at a deer-fly 
which liked his cool black nose. 
A chipmunk had been frantically 
scolding from a stunted fir tree 
a little below them, but when 
the sound of a dislodged pebble 
was heard, the chipmunk stopped 
abruptly — and Bob and my 
father sat up and pricked their 
ears. 

Very slowly they both stood 
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up. No—not a sign; so picking 
up a stick my father tossed 
it into the salaal. From that 
moment onwards there was never 
a dull moment. A _ snarling 
cough from the salaal, and old 
Bob hesitated not a second, 
As he sprang forward my father 
was shouting blue murder—and 
mother must have thought she 
had married a maniac after all. 

It was too much for any 
self-respecting cougar, and this 
one cast all dignity aside by 
going down Mount Richards 
in thirty-foot bounds with Bob 
twelve feet from his tail strain- 
ing every nerve to shorten the 
gap. My father risked his neck 
at every jump irying to keep 
the chase in view. They reached 
the cedar swamp at the mountain 
foot in less time than it takes 
to tell, and Bob could be heard 
doing figures of eight after the 
cougar in the underbrush. Of 
course, if he had not been so 
viciously hustled, he could have 
turned and finished old Bob with 
the greatest ease. But it is the 
same with any cat—get him on 
the run and he will not step to 
think till he has put a comfortable 
distance behind him. 

Eventually there was silence, 
and my father, between bouts 
of panting, tried to listen. Then 
—one short bark—and silence 
again. Off he set in the direc- 
tion of the bark, but it was 
the only navigational aid Bob 
had seemed to think necessary. 
For twenty minutes my father 
scanned every likely tree, called 
Bob, listened, and called again. 
Finally, he whistled the meal- 
time summons, and immediately 
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he heard the peculiar brisk 
rustle made by the wagging 
stump of a sheep -dog’s tail 
when lying in thick underbrush. 
Sure enough, there was Bob, 
flat on his belly under a little 
hemlock, with his brown eyes 
riveted to a big maple tree 
about twenty yards away. And 
there also was the cougar, 
stretched out on a mossy limb, 
with his flanks still heaving. 

Meanwhile my mother had 
been unceremoniously left to 
her own devices. She collected 
the odd pipe and tobacco pouch 
and set off to follow the tornado. 
In fact, she reached the scene 
only just after Bob had con- 
sented to bring my father into 
his confidence. 

After everyone had had a 
breather, the actors got ready 
for the grand finale. My father 
had a .303 Savage rifle and my 
mother a .22 Winchester repeater. 
She took up her stand on a rotten 


After four years in Europe, 
while my father was busy in 
Flanders and my brother and 
I were founding a Tame-Mouse 
Bazaar at our Surrey Prep. 
School, we returned to Van- 
couver Island. We took with 
us a selection of coloured mice 
which caused several major 
diversions both on board ship 
and on the O.P.R. By that 
time we were thirteen and 
eleven years of age, and we 
wasted no time getting down 
to the Coon-and-Mink campaign 
in good earnest. The best 
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log at the edge of the swamp 
with my father a little to one 
side. Both took aim and 
counted : “‘One—two—THREE !”’ 
Two shots went off. My father’s 
drilled him through the heart— 
but my mother confesses that 
hers may have been a shade 
wide of the mark; for at 
‘le moment critique” her log 
collapsed and she subsided waist- 
deep into the black mud of 
the swamp. 

So ended cougar No. 1. My 
father nearly burst a _ blood- 
vessel carrying it bodily the 
whole way home so that my 
brother and I could see it 
before it was skinned. I can 
remember sitting on its back 
while somebody chose to im- 
mortalise the scene with an 
old Brownie camera. It was 
perhaps indicative of the pre- 
vailing mood that all the pie- 
tures turned out to be blanks or 
double-negatives. 


season was winter, when there 
were about four inches of snow 
on the ground. Much of the 
hunting was just straight- 
forward tracking—but we and 
our dogs observed certain strict 
rules of procedure. 

The key member of the pack 
was Tippi—a little, hard-bitten 
Sealyham which would have 
made any of your show bench 
fops have palpitations on their 
cushions. He had a fairly good 
nose, but was clever enough to 
cut all the corners when the 
big dogs were leading on a 
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line. Put him to earth in a 
den with the light behind him 
and a big coon in front—it was 
sheer “guts”? which brought 
it out for the others to say: 
“How d’ye do!” The big 
dogs usually comprised a sheep- 
dog and one or two of our 
own strain of cougar dog. The 
best we produced was about 
three parts Kentucky foxhound, 
one part Airdale and a dash 
of Irish terrier. That was Jokey 
—and he looked like a big 
black-and-tan Welsh otterhound. 

The main rule was that fire- 
arms were barred. This meant 
that if a coon got to ground 
where Tippi could not draw 
him, or climbed a tree which 
my brother or I could not 
clmb—we gave him best. If 
we could climb the tree, it 
was usually a matter of going 
right to the top after him— 
sometimes 200 feet, but cedars 
are easy to climb—then per- 
suade him with a catapult to 
jump past you, follow him the 
whole way down and boost 
him out at the bottom. 

The procedure then was that 
the boy on the ground held 
the big dogs in, and if Tippi 
was able to close with the 
coon, he would loose Bob and 
Jokey to “ waller” and finish 
the job quickly. But if Tippi 
missed the coon, we would 
give him three minutes’ grace 
before slipping the big dogs 


All this was mere training, 
for dogs and boys, preparatory 
to the real thing—cougar. The 
day before Christmas Eve, 1922, 
my father announced that Pete 
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Boudot had seen a big cougar 
track in the snow on the shoulder 
of Mount Provost. It was the 
first real cougar hunt that my 
brother and I had been able 
to go on, and excitement was 
intense. 

At dawn on Ohristmas Eve 
we piled into the farm truck 
and set off for the foot of 
Provost. With us was Albert 
Holman, a woodsman who knows 
more about what goes on inside 
an animal’s mind than any 
anthropologist that ever drew 
breath. Albert’s hound was 
called Hiklehoker—for some 
reason only known to Albert. 
We had Ming, a big Belgian 
cart dog, born in the trenches 
in 1918 and kidnapped by my 
father’s batman. He turned 
out to be a top-notcher. We 
also took a bob-tailed sheep- 
dog bitch named Dinah (merely 
a8 ® spectator)—and, finally, 
Tippi. He had been forbidden 
to come—but when we got out 
of the truck we discovered he 
had stowed away, looking very 
guilty, between a couple of 
our packs. 

We went up the logging skid- 
road, then angled back along 
the ridge of Provost. Sure 
enough, we struck the cougar’s 
track before mid-day. The snow 
was perfect for tracking—it 
seemed all too easy. Once or 
twice, where he had been through 
a dense thicket, we lost the trail 
and had to circle ahead to pick 
it up again. During one of 
these casts we flushed a deer. 
The big dogs, who knew there 
was more serious business afoot, 
ran it briskly for a few hundred 
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yards before coming back with 
that smiling but guilty look 
in their eyes, and their pant- 
ing tongues dripping saliva on 
the snow. But Tippi thought 
differently, and we listened to 
his sharp, high-pitched yelps 
as he was led back over the 
mountain ridge out of hearing. 
But we could not afford the 
delay of waiting for him, 80 
we just wished him luck and 
hoped he would catch us up 
again. 
Another hour of tracking and 
we came on the scene of a deer 
“kill.” Here was the place 
where the cougar had lain up 
in the snow—his breath melt- 
ing the crust of the drift where 
he had rested his chin. The 
deer trail was about thirty 
yards down the slope below 
him. Then we could see where 
he had stealthily crept out of 
his hide with his belly furrow- 
ing the snow; there the widely 
spaced prints, with toes splayed, 
as he made his charge ; finally, 
the scrimmage of the kill. Deep 
in the nose of the deer were the 
scratches of his claws, made as 
the body was held down while 
he pulled back the snout and 
broke the deer’s neck with one 
forepaw. That is the interpreta- 
tion that my father places upon 
those nose scratches which nearly 
always show on a cougar’s kill. 
After the kill he usually eats 
@ bit into the neck and shoulder, 
but invariably the ground for 
several yards about is littered 
with deer hair. We believe he 
nips it off with his short front 
teeth as a kind of apéritif. 

This interlude was great luck 
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for us; for although the cougar 
had only eaten a small meal 
he was now probably less than 
an hour ahead of us. 

The track circled round 
beneath the crags of Provost’s 
nose and finally sheered off 
into Cow Pass, heading for 
the Chemainus River. By now 
it was 4 PM. with only an 
hour before dark, but the dogs 
were beginning to tug on their 
ropes and we knew they could 
take the line. So we had a 
conference: either leave him 
and come back early tomorrow 
—Christmas Day—or push on 
in the hopes of coming up with 
him before dark—but inevitably 
not getting home that night. It 
was left to my brother and me 
to decide—so on we went. 

Again luck was with us. The 
cougar had not been far ahead, 
and while we had been having 
our conference he had turned 
back to inquire into the delay, 
and probably to nab a dog 
while he was about it. Within 
five minutes the dogs ran straight 
into him. There was the deuce 
of a fracas for a bit, then away 
he went with old Ming “ tow- 
rowling”’ at his tail. He had 
eaten enough venison to make 
him a little sluggish, so it was 
a fairly short burst; then came 
that regular rough baying which 
means tree’d. Ming was telling 
the whole of Cow Pass about 
it, and we got to him with 
about ten minutes of waning 
light to go. 

The plan had been that, if 
we tree’d him, the honour of 
performing the final rites was 
to go to us two boys. But 
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my father decided that the 
prospect of a lightly wounded 
cougar milling about in snow 
and semi-darkness had certain 
aspects to be deprecated. So 
my brother was given one rifle 
and father kept the other. 
Albert Holman squatted down 
with Dinah and Hiklehoker 
between his knees, while I held 
Ming by a rope on his collar. 
The cougar was about sixty 
feet up a big cedar, so that 
what with the branches and 
failing light, the target was 
not an easy one. But when 
we were all set I started count- 
ing: “ One—Two—TureeE !”’ 
My brother’s rifle flashed, and 
from my father came a fervid 
curse. He had been at “ safe.” 


The cougar did not wait for 
more and made a tremendous 
leap which carried him half-way 


towards us. Before he had 
hit the ground my father’s 
bullet took him in the hind- 
quarters, but in a split second 
he was up and coming with 
blood in his eye. It was then 
that I took an unexpected part 
in the proceedings. Ming 
weighed just over seven stone; 
I weighed a little less, and had 
unwittingly wound the rope 
round my wrist. While the 
cougar was making his descent 
I was jerked off my feet and 
towed rapidly into action. 
Before Ming and the cougar 
met I had managed to get 
free, but I was still on my 
back, tangled up in the snow 
and underbrush within fifteen 
feet of the free-for-all. To me 
it sounded not so good, but 
when I got up the cougar had 
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turned and Ming had hold of 
his flank. 
I saw the cougar stop, with 


‘his jaws nearly flat open, and 


with ears laid back. He reared 
round with right paw raised 
to deal with Ming for good 
and all. But at that very 
instant he suddenly went limp 
and died in his tracks. My 
brother’s bullet had done its 
job in the nick of time. Hikle- 


hoker and Dinah then joined 


in the “ waller,” and it was all 
over bar the skinning. 

Well, not quite over, because 
by the time he was skinned it 
was pitch dark and we were 
by no means certain to which 
end of Cow Pass the chase had 
led us. We had a compass and 
candles, but no tin-cans to make 
into “bug lanterns.” So we 
simply took a bearing and set 
off carrying candles loose in 
our hands, between the second 
and third finger. With the 
flame so shielded by the palm, 
which also acts as a reflector 
when wet as ours were, it is 
surprising how effective it is. 

It would have been heavy 
going at the best of times; for 
Cow Pass (before it was logged) 
was @ wide valley with heavy 
underbrush and a number of 
nearly impenetrable hemlock 
thickets. But now, apart from 
the darkness, progress was a 
constant effort even when walk- 
ing across a clear patch of 
snow; for although the crust 
would bear your weight for 
perhaps three steps, the fourth 
would let you through into a 
clump of brambles. 


We had been struggling along 
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for about an hour when to our 
surprise we could plainly hear 
the rush of water in a rapids 
a few hundred yards below us. 
The compass was brought out 
again, and my father checked 
our position to find that we 
had turned right round in the 
darkness and were now at the 
wrong end of the Pass, with 
the Chemainus River within 
earshot. 

This really was disappointing. 
We sat on a log and rested 
while a flask of rum and some 
dried raisins were passed around. 
But it was uncomfortable, and 
to remain still meant getting 
cold. My trousers had got 
soaking wet during the day 
when the sun had turned the 
open patches of snow to melted 
slush. It was now freezing 
hard again, and so the lower 
trouser legs became frozen stiff, 
and soon rubbed the skin raw 
at the backs of my knees. 
However, the sky was clear 
and starry, so we took a bear- 
ing on the Little Dipper—due 
east—and started off again. 

I did not know what time 
it was when we stumbled out 
into a clearing and recognised 
the dim outline of the barn of 
Jones’s ranch. But I do know 
that I felt a very tired small 
boy. So another halt for rum, 
and we started off down the 
four-mile waggon road in high 
spirits again. The tired dogs 
padded along silently behind 
my father, while Albert, with 
the cougar-skin lashed to his 
packboard, brought up the rear. 
It was a horrid afterthought 
that poor little Tippi could 
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not possibly survive that Cow 
Pass nightmare through which 
we had just struggled. 

At last we saw the empty 
truck; but as we approached, 
a nasty low growl came from 
the driver’s seat. We stopped 
dead and lowered our packs 
gently to the ground. Then 
a small grizzled head appeared, 
and with bristling impudence 
Tippi slowly got down and 
walked over to sniff disgustedly 
at the cougar-skin. He then 
sidled stiff-legged up to each of 
the big dogs, in the moonlight, 
told them pointedly that they 
were a couple of yellow-livered 
curs, remarked upon “ the other 
cougar”? he had slain by him- 
self in their absence, and then 
climbed sullenly back to his 
seat. 

My father looked somewhat 

guilty when mother met us 
on the porch steps at dawn 
on Christmas Day. 
' “We thought we'd better 
not come back till we had got 
you some kind of a Christmas 
present,” said he, as Albert 
stretched the skin out on the 
verandah. 

But it was no good. 

‘“* Very likely, of course; but 
that kindly motive was no 
comfort to me while I was carv- 
ing the Christmas Eve turkey 
for our guests at dinner last 
night ! ” 

Further explanations were 
futile ; but there could scarcely 
have been two happier young 
boys than we, as my brother 
and I pulled off wet clothes 
and prepared for a bath and 
bed. 
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It was early dawn in hottest 
July 1927 when, home on 
summer leave from the R.M.O. 
of Canada, I drove up to Forbes 
Landing on Cowichan Lake to 
take off for a trip with my 
father to the edge of the Nit-i- 
Nat country. It is a grand 
valley which follows the river 
from the base of Mount Arrow- 
smith for some forty miles south 
towards the head of Cowichan 
Lake, before swinging westwards 
to its mouth on the Pacific 
Coast. My father regarded this 
valley rather in the nature of 
@ private game reserve. It was 
well stocked with cougar and 
black bear, and in hard winters 
the timber wolves would make 
their way down from Arrow- 
smith to do a little easy deer- 
hunting in the big forest below. 

We had three cabins hidden 
away in that valley, about six 
miles apart, so it was possible 
to hunt fairly comfortably, in 
the knowledge that we could 
always have a snug night and 
renew our rations when we felt 
like it. But this was not 
primarily a hunting trip. The 
object was to visit a rather 
dubious Cobalt Claim in which 
one of my father’s prospector 
friends had persuaded him to 
stake an interest. So, as it was 
to be an arduous trek, we had 
decided to travel light, and only 
carried revolvers—just in case. 

A petrol launch took us up 
the lake to a big logging camp 
where we were able to borrow 
a ‘“hand-car,” in which we 
clattered along the logging rail- 


way till we reached the bottom 
of a skid-road. From there 
onwards we had to hump our 
own packs. 

To reach the claim by night- 
fall we would have to make 
good time. The first excitement 
we had was when I had forged 
ahead in order to browse on 
huckleberries while I waited 
for my father to catch up. 
I had marked down a par- 
ticularly luxurious clump of 
berries and was wading in with 
but a single thought. But an 
angry grunt from the other 
side of the bush proclaimed me 
an unwelcome intruder, and a 
fine big black bear hopped out 
and stood on a log not twenty 
paces from me. I “froze” 
at once—and so did the bear. 
For a full minute we stared at 
each other ; then he lost interest. 
After looking casually over his 
shoulder a couple of times he 
sat down and licked one fore- 
paw, keeping an eye on me as 
he did so. I am sure he would 
have resumed his berry-picking 
at once if my father had not 
then appeared with the dogs 
at his heels. 

Bruin watched their approach 
with stolid disapproval, and 
then stood up. He looked 
slightly annoyed (but perfectly 
dignified) as he walked down 
the log and disappeared over 
the next rise. But my father 
held in the dogs and we did 
not further disturb him. Look- 
ing back from a few hundred 
yards farther on we could see 
him pulling down sprays of 
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huckleberry and drawing them 
between his teeth with idle 
satisfaction. A perfect way of 
spending a hot July afternoon ; 
I shifted the shoulder-straps of 
my pack to ease the weight, 
and envied him. 

We left behind us the old 
logging “slash’’ with its harvest 
of berries and climbed gradu- 
ally through the green timbered 
slopes of the mountain range. 
Two or three times Jokey and 
his promising son, Bustler, ex- 
amined the trail with grave 
interest, and once they turned 
aside to do a little pensive 
cold tracking. But it was too 
hot for serious work and we 
gave them no encouragement. 

By five o’clock it was begin- 
ning to cool down, and when 
we came out on to a clear, 
moss-covered, rocky slope above 
the green timber, we lay down 
and eased the packs off our 
shoulders. We must have been 
there for a good five minutes, 
not saying a word as we looked 
across the valley and over 
Cowichan Lake towards the 
Little Black Mountains to the 
south. The dogs lay panting 
on the moss behind us and the 
whole scene was one of tangible 
peace in a beautiful setting. 

The next second that peace 
was utterly shattered. Both 
dogs had, without a single pre- 
liminary growl, burst into a 
frenzied torrent of barking. 
With hackles up they were 
baying straight down the backs 
of our necks as we sat up, and 
then we saw the reason why ! 

About four yards below us 
the slope dropped abruptly for 
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two or three feet before con- 
tinuing along down to the timber- 
line, and there, within five yards 
of us, was a very large cougar. 
As we scrambled to our feet 
he arched his back and looked 
as if he did not care a damn - 
for us or the dogs. But for- 
tunately he was below us, and 
when my father rolled his pack 
down towards him he emitted 
a cougar blasphemy and loped 
off down the slope with measured 
dignity and grace. Both dogs 
tore after him, so keen to 
make up for lost time that, 
when the cougar jumped into 
a small tree at the edge of 
the timber-line, they dashed 
on past him and disappeared. 
A cougar is a bold opportunist, 
and this one hesitated only a 
few seconds before dropping to 
the ground and starting off 
to hunt the dogs. 

Meanwhile my father was 
frantically searching his pack 
for the little flour-bag in which 
he kept the ammunition for 
his .22 automatic, which was 
really only carried to pot at 
the blue grouse that sit so 
obligingly still. I had a Colt 
.38 revolver to complete our 
artillery, and away we went. 

The dogs had soon discovered 
their mistake. Casting back, 
they had met the cougar and 
had made sufficient din to get 
him on the move again. The 
crash of harsh music set up by 
two savage half-breed hounds 
when running to view is some- 
thing to make one’s heart do 
somersaults. 

A short silence, then “‘ Tree’d” 
—that regular, ding-dong sum- 
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mons, a8 Jokey and Bustler told 
us all about it. 

When we got there we found 
@ thoroughly angry cougar not 
fifteen feet up a stunted old 
mountain fir. He roared at the 
dogs if they came too close, 
and it looked as if he would 
have been among them at any 
moment. But after a while 
the dogs and he quietened down 
and we were able to take stock 
of each other. He stood up- 
right on two large branches, 
facing us squarely with his 
head thrust forward, his mouth 
open from exertion and long 
streaks of saliva pendulous from 
his lower jaw. 

There could be no mistakes 
with this gentleman, and we 
cursed the absence of a rifle. 
Then we got another shock. 


My father opened up his flour- 
bag and found it contained, not 
ammunition—but sardine tins! 
The only thing was for me to 
return and search the packs 
again. I was back within half 
an hour to find everything all 


serene, 80 again we set the 
stage for the final curtain. 

This was to be my cougar 
and I had the Colt .38 to do 
the job. My father was to hold 
both dogs and use the .22 
automatic if he got the chance. 
By squatting on the mountain 
slope I was able to get on the 
same level as the cougar, and 
about forty feet directly in 
front of him. I perhaps rashly 
decided that I would do best 
to put a bullet straight up his 
open mouth into his brain. 
The intention was good, the 
execution was not so good. 
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I held the revolver in both 
hands with elbows supported 
on my knees, and taking my 
own time, squeezed the trigger. 

We later found that the bullet 
had been 1} inches high and 
right. It hit the base of one 
canine and furrowed round his 
skull beneath the skin, cross- 
ing the corner of his left eye, 
and finishing up somewhere in 
his neck. The immediate effect 
was fireworks. He whizzed 
around on his branch and tore 
furiously at the trunk; then 
raced twenty feet up the tree 
with ineredible agility. As he 
reached the top I slung two 
more ineffective shots at him, 
which only seemed to clear 
his head. Keeping the trunk 
perfectly between himself and 
me he turned round and came 
down head-first in the manner 
of a chipmunk, gripping the 
trunk with his hind claws. 

During this duel my father 
had been having a very thin 
time of it. The dogs went 
almost crazy with excitement. 
Jokey tried to escape back- 
wards and nearly strangled 
himself on his rope. Bustler 
sprang sideways and bit my 
father’s arm as he fell on him. 
But he hung on like grim death 
and saved the dogs the certain 
fate which would have been 
theirs if they had closed with 
the wounded cougar as he 
reached the ground. 

We held the dogs till we 
knew the cougar had got clear ; 
then away they went, down 
the mountain-side we had spent 
all the afternoon climbing. But 
after the first burst of barking 
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they ran mute, and we could 
not be certain of their direc- 
tion, so my father went right- 
handed across a little gully 
while I kept straight on down- 
hill. 

My father’s guess was right, 
and when the dogs announced 
“ Tree’d ”’ again, they were on 
his side. Not only that, but 
the intervening gully had 
assumed the proportions of a 
very steep little canyon. To 
go round it would take me 
an hour, but I was in luck 
and found a narrow chimney 
which ran vertically down for 
about fifty feet from the edge 
of the cliff to the top of a rock 
slide, Taking off my shoes I 
threw them to the bottom and 
started down the chimney. It 
was fairly easy; for I could 
prop my back against one face 
and work my way down with 
my feet braced against the 
opposite face. But it was a 
relief to put my shoes on again. 
Meanwhile Bustler and Jokey 
had been urgently telling us 
that if we did not hurry they 
were going to climb up and 
finish the job themselves. But 
in another five minutes I reached 
the tree with my father, and 
there was his lordship twenty 
feet up, looking not so truculent 
as before. 

Again my father got hold 
of the dogs and tied them to 
a small hemlock. This time 
I chose a breast shot and let 
the cougar have it. There was 
no mistake and he came down 
hard hit. But he was up at 
once and away downhill—not 
so fast. I raced after him to 
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the bank of a little creek where 
he had disappeared—and then 
got the shock of the day! 
He had stopped at the foot 
of the bank and I was going 
too fast to stop. The swerve 
and jump that were executed 
would have baffled any Welsh 
full-back. As I landed he reared 
sideways a little and I loosed 
off a shot which came close 
to drilling my own right foot. 
But he was pretty far gone 
and could not quite make it, 
and my next shot was properly 
aimed. A good, gallant cougar 
—only beaten by more gallant 
dogs—he now adorns an obscure 
wall in the Royal Engineers’ 
Mess at Chatham. 

Meanwhile we made for our 
original objective, the pro- 
spector’s cabin, which lay beside 
a little jewel of a lake, set 
high up in a dell near the top 
of a mountain divide. We 
reached it after midnight when 
the place was bathed in moon- 
light, and a more lovely picture 
I have never seen. The dark 
oval of smooth water, which 
mirrored the brightest stars, 
was fringed with white sand 
and great Douglas firs; above 
that was the rugged backcloth 
of the mountain ridge, with 
a gleaming snowdrift melting 
at the foot of a shaded northern 
cliff-face. Below the cliff was 
the dark cavern of the pro- 
spector’s gallery which had been 
driven into the mountain-side 
in search of cobalt ore. 

As we halted at the forest 
edge three very large, stark 
naked, bearded figures emerged 
from the lake and stood before 
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us gleaming wet in the moon- 
light. My father introduced 


himself, and a young goliath 
with a red beard made a graceful 
bow and replied: “If, sir, you 
will excuse the somewhat uncon- 
ventional attire of the nightshift, 


IV. 


About ten miles above Copper 
Canon on the Chemainus River, 
Jimmy O’ Roorke had been work- 
ing all winter on his claim. 
Every two or three weeks he 
would hike down the trail to 
its junction with the old Mount 
Sicker railway grade, and so to 
the general store at Westholme. 
There his pack was stocked by 
Bernie Devitt : pork and beans, 
coffee, raisins, tobacco, candles, 
flour, and some more safety-fuse 
and detonators. 

Jimmy was a little man well 
over fifty, but he could still 
pack a 60-Ib. load without turn- 
ing a hair. He had built the 
cabin himself, and every nail 
in it had been taken there on 
his own back. Even the small 
cast-iron stove had come from 
one of the derelict shacks of the 
Copper Canon pumping station, 
but that had been well worth 
the effort. His last two visits 
to the store had elicited the 
anxiety of Mrs Devitt, who 
asked if his cabin was dry— 
and why didn’t he get one of 
those young Holman boys to 
lend a hand up there. But 
Jimmy knew how to take care 
of himself—and he probably 
knew he was dying. 

Three weeks went by, then 
his dog turned up at the store 
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pray bathe with us while Mike 
M‘Murtry brews the coffee.” 
That miner was a University 
classics student, and never 
have I heard a more attractive 
invitation expressed so aptly, 
and in such idyllic surroundings. 


without him. He was found 
in his bunk, a week too late. 
He had died as he wished to— 
alone, in his own cabin among 
the big cedars, with the deep 
murmur of the Chemainus River 
close by. 

Now, nobody had been back 
there since Jimmy was taken 
away, and it was as his old 
friends that my father, Albert 
Holman, my brother, and I set 
out in early spring to clear up 
his cabin and care for his few 
pathetic personal effects. 

He must have collapsed quite 
suddenly ; for everything in and 
about that cabin was in a state 
of suspended animation. A pail 
of water stood by the door; 
an axe leant against the chop- 
ping-block with a pile of split 
kindling lying around. Inside, 
a coffee-pot stood on a box 
near the stove with half a cup 
of coffee waiting beside it. And 
on the back of the only chair 
hung an old green Norfolk 
jacket — bearing the label of 
‘“‘ Hammond, Oxford Street ’— 
which my father had passed on 
to Jimmy some years before. 
But not everything was the 
same. During the intervening 
six weeks a family of bush-rats 
had been hard at work tearing 
strips out of the newspapers 
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which lined the walls, and remov- 
ing the moss which had been so 
carefully rammed into the chinks 
between the logs. Oandles had 
been gnawed by mice, cobwebs 
covered the small pane of glass 
which admitted the only light, 
and little toadstools sprouted 
on the earth floor. 

We had decided to make our 
own camp and sleep outside, 
but after we had worked about 
an hour clearing up the mess 
and burning the bedding, big 
black clouds rolled over Mount 
Sicker, and the tall timber 
swayed and groaned with a 
rising storm. It broke with 
a violent peal of thunder and 
the rain followed in drenching 
torrents. There was nothing 
for it but to spend the night 
indoors. By the time we had 
cooked supper and laid out 
our bedding the cabin had lost 
its eerie atmosphere, and we 
were glad of its dry roof above 
us. My father sat in Jimmy’s 
chair, and the rest of us perched 
on upturned boxes round the 
stove, while Albert treated us 
to those woodsmen’s yarns which 
he always enlivened with such 
animated descriptions. 

He also chewed tobacco, and 
in the course of the evening 
he fascinated me by the most 
perfect exhibition of expectora- 
tion that it has ever been my 
privilege to see. Out of deference 
to my father he did not spit in 
the wood-box, which is normally 
accepted as the orthodox recep- 
tacle. But in the side of the 
stove was a crack, not more 
than half an inch wide, and 
through this aperture Albert 
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spat with unerring precision, 
to punctuate or emphasise his 
remarks. 

If it had not been for the 
persistent intervention of a large 
bush-rat we would have had a 
quiet night of it. But this was 
not to be. While we sat round 


. the stove the rat created several 


minor diversions by appearing 
first on the top bunk, then at 
the back of the wood-box, and 
again a8 an amorphous bulge 
moving along the wall between 
the newspaper and the logs. 
But he escaped us every time, 
and at length we turned down 
the lantern and rolled up in 
our blankets. Albert and my 
brother had elected to sleep 
on two rows of wooden boxes 
which they arranged on either 
side of the stove. My father 
took the lower bunk, and I 
climbed into the one above. 
The fire had died down and 
I felt distinctly cold when I 
awoke in the small hours of 
the morning. But as I lay 
there in an uneasy stupor I 
gradually sensed something warm 
behind my knee. Drowsily I 
stirred, and the next instant 
was fighting with my bed-clothes 
as the rat and I tried frantically 
to disengage. Pandemonium 
was complete. The three dogs 
all came to my assistance in 
the dark. The table and 
crockery were upset in the 
process, and when Jokey jumped 
into the bottom bunk my wak- 
ing father thought it was a 
grizzly bear. Meanwhile my 
brother had burnt himself on 
the stove and I was thoroughly 
tangled up but very wide awake. 
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When we had lit the lantern 
and could see the wreckage, the 
humour of the situation overcame 
us completely. The dogs were 
delighted, alternately smiling at 
us with good-natured surprise 
and diving under the bottom 


My father, at sixty-eight, has 
killed about the same number of 
cougars—and he is still going 
strong. No. 60 gave nothing 
of a hunt, but it was peculiar 
in that, like the first he killed 
in 1914, my mother was again 
a leading figure in the chase. 
It was after tea, and as usual 
she was hard at work in her 
garden with favourite trowel 
and fork. Her two cats always 
assisted in the work and amused 
themselves by chasing fallen 
leaves and springing wunex- 
pectedly from ambush in the 
rock garden. Going into the 
house she rousted my father 
from his chair and declared 
that she must go for a brisk 
walk before supper, up the 
wood road—an old waggon lane 
leading towards Gaisford’s Rock. 

They set off, accompanied by 
Barney Dog (who had never 
seen a cougar in his life), with 
the two cats bringing up the 
rear. At the drive gates my 
father turned back and threw 
little fir cones at the faithful 
cats to persuade them to follow 
no farther. In this operation 
Barney showed a distinct in- 
clination to assist. Meanwhile 
my mother had crossed the 
main road and started off up 
the lane. 
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bunk after the rat. But at last 
we sobered sufficiently to join in 
the hunt, and after a few whirl- 
wind circuits of that small cabin 
the pack ran him down in the 
open before he reached the 
wood-box for the third time. 


She had not gone twenty 
paces when Barney rushed past 
her with his hackles up, and 
went pell-mell up the path 
with enough noise for a pack 
of bloodhounds. My father 
arrived on the scene, and to- 
gether they legged it after 
Barney, who in less than five 
minutes’ headlong pursuit an- 
nounced the familiar ‘‘ Tree’d.”’ 
When they got there Barney 
was trying frantically to climb 
up @ maple tree, and there, 
stretched out on a big mossy 
bough, about thirty feet up, 
was @ well-grown young male 
cougar. 

By the time they had regained 
their breath it was already 
beginning to get dark. My 
mother flatly refused to stay 
under the tree while my father 
went back for his rifle and 
torch. So after receiving minute 
instructions where she might 
find five rounds of ammunition 
which my father kept in a 
brass candlestick in the hall, 
she returned to the house as 
fast as her legs would carry her. 

Within twenty-five minutes 
she was back with rifle, torch, 
and ammunition, but by this 
time it was quite dark. The 
cougar was crouched in a posi- 
tion at which it was extremely 
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difficult to get a clear view 
for a shot. But with my 
mother shining the torch over 
his shoulder my father took 
aim and fired. The operation 
did not go according to plan 
in any particular. The bullet 
missed his neck and drilled one 
of his forepaws instead. The 
cougar did not wait to reflect 
further upon the situation; he 
sprang straight out and landed 
in the middle of the small fir 
tree under which my parents 
were standing. My father turned 
smartly about (to see how my 
mother was faring), and was 
at once blinded by the beam of 
her torch. Meanwhile the cougar 
was doing gymnastics in the 
branches about six feet above 
them. Mother tripped and fell 
over a log, and at the same 
instant the cougar sprang into 
another small tree, but then 
with a lucky snapshot my father 
knocked him cold. 

The hunt was quite exciting 
while it lasted, but it was 
characterised more by luck than 
good management. As my 
father afterwards remarked, it 
was not much to his liking ; for 
all the interest of tracking and 
hound work was completely miss- 
ing. Undoubtedly the person 
who had most fun out of it 
was Barney Dog, who was over- 
heard next morning telling Blazer 
that he had saved my mother 
from a cougar’s jaws, and then 
strangled the life out of it— 
entirely single-handed. With ill- 
concealed disgust Blazer ran a 
connoisseur’s nose over the hide 
and muttered something about 
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“Pussy cats’ as he turned 
towards a favourite lilac bush. 


Since the first cougar was 
tree’d in 1914, there have been 
times when my mother has 
threatened to cite cougar hunt- 
ing as grounds for divorce. 
And there have been far more 
times when my father has sworn 
that he “ will shoot all the dogs 
and give it up for life.” But, 
somehow, neither threat has rung 
quite true. 

It probably takes a little 
more wangling than it used 
to do, and my father first comes 
under suspicion by suddenly 
performing a number of domestic 
duties, such as ordering a fresh 
stock of firewood, having the 
car overhauled, or answering 
some outstanding letters. This 
sequence of good works is 
followed by a period of uneasi- 
ness during which he contem- 
plates the outline of Mount 
Provost and remarks that “ The 
poor dogs are getting fat from 
lack of exercise.” My mother 
remains apparently oblivious of 
these symptoms, but by the 
time the ailment has declared 
itself my father will find all 
the preliminary arrangements 
made, with provisions neatly 
wrapped and labelled ready to 
go into his pack. 

Physical fitness and mental 
contentment go a long way 
towards the formula of a man’s 
happiness. That my father 
possessed those two blessings 
is principally due to his intro- 
duction to, firstly, my mother ; 
and, secondly, the cougar. 





COMMENT. 


Mr BEVIN gratified the gen- 
eral expectation by leaving the 
Foreign Office. He went grace- 
fully, though not _ gladly. 
Latterly he had moments of 
returning vigour, when he saw 
no need for resignation. His 
colleagues, however, rightly 
thought otherwise. The good 
moments were only moments : 
there were others by no means 
so good. The prospect of a 
gruelling wrangle with the 


Russians in the near future had 
to be faced, and no amount of 
courage can take the place of 
physical fitness; and—a lesser, 
but quite important point—in 
these days it is really a dis- 
qualification for a Foreign Sec- 


retary to be unable to travel 
anywhere by air. When some 
of the colleagues, whom Mr 
Bevin liked and trusted most, 
told him that in the interests of 
his own reputation he ought to 
go, he gave way and resigned ; 
but if one factor more than any 
other may be said to have made 
resignation inevitable, it was 
Lord Salisbury’s speech in the 
House of Lords. 

To appoint Mr Morrison in 
Mr Bevin’s place was to play 
for safety. We may recall the 
story of the old gentleman who 
every year, as spring came 
round, welcomed the tart at his 
Sunday luncheon with the words, 
“ Apple I fear, gooseberry I 
hope, rhubarb I think.” Mr 
Attlee was unlikely to be able 
to provide gooseberry tart, and 





in the general relief that he did 
not choose apple, rhubarb was 
almost welcomed. 

And rhubarb is probably right. 
Many promising names were 
mentioned—Mr Chuter Ede (too 
old), Mr Kenneth Younger (too 
young), Sir Hartley Shawcross 
(a lawyer), Sir Oliver Franks 
(a diplomatic don), Mr Hector 
McNeil (a journalist), and so 
forth. But the Prime Minister 
felt the need, above all else, of 
a Foreign Secretary who could 
manage his own Party in the 
House. For this he must be 
able to speak their language ; 
and that circumstance alone 
limited the choice. 

While Mr Bevin was making 
up his mind to resign, and the 
Deputy Foreign Ministers were 
contending in Paris, the House 
of Commons was approaching 
the Easter recess through scenes 
of growing acrimony and dis- 
order. Almost every day pro- 
duced its new quarrel. There 
was the Affair of the American 
Admiral, the Affair of the Kent- 
ish Clergyman, the Affair of the 
Standing Committees, the Affair 
of the Egyptian Balances, the 
Affair of Mr Boothby, and so 
on; each of them a little fire 
generating a great heat. In 
fact, the fourth form got entirely 
out of hand, and, when the 
boys were not throwing ink and 
paper darts at each other, they 
were uniting to rag their luckless 
form master. 

This new temper is very largely 
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the result of the latest Con- 
servative tactics. Mr Churchill 
gave the word that the Govern- 
ment was to be continuously 
harried. Pairing was to be 
discouraged. ‘ Prayers” for the 
suspension of Statutory Orders 
were to be introduced every 
night. Ministers were to be 
kept in their seats, when they 
should have been in their offices, 
and members in the palace of 
Westminster, when they wanted 
to be in their beds. Working 
by shifts, the Conservatives, at 
some inconvenience to them- 
selves, could cause much greater 
inconvenience to the Socialists. 
But one late parliamentary night 
after another invariably pro- 
duces a parliamentary hangover. 
Tempers are frayed, nerves are 
worn, and scenes result. 

The Conservative tactics are 
quite in order. Whether they 
are wise is more doubtful. Mr 
Robert Boothby, in a speech 
which his leaders found 
extremely embarrassing but 
have not as yet specifically 
repudiated, was good enough 
to explain the exact purpose 
of this new plan. It is very 
much the same as the purpose 
of body-line bowling. In effect 
the Conservatives are suggesting 
that since they cannot get the 
other side out in the ordinary 
way, they will try to get them 
out in a way that is not ordinary. 
But the electors are unlikely to 
be impressed by mancuvres 
which are liable to bring Parlia- 
mentary procedure into con- 
tempt; the Socialists are more 
angry than discouraged by the 
implied reflection on their staying 
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power, and so far the only 
known casualty has been the 
Speaker, who had to retire under 
doctor’s orders to his home in 
the north of England. 

No doubt the tactics will be 
continued. During the coming 
long struggle over the Budget 
they may be intensified. They 
may be effective for the im- 
mediate purpose: they may 
wear the Government down and 
even ultimately force it to resign 
out of sheer exhaustion. But 
the bitterness will endure, and in 
the future the Tories may find 
their own weapons turned against 
them. Obstruction and the like 


may legitimately be used to 
defeat, or delay, a particular 
measure, but to employ these 
methods continuously in a war 
of attrition is to ignore the 


unwritten rules of parliamentary 
government and to invite re- 
taliation in kind. Mr Churchill, 
after fifty years in the House of 
Commons, seems to have for- 
gotten that it has never been 
very difficult to make parlia- 
mentary government unwork- 
able. The real problem is to 
make it work. 


With the exercise of a little 
tact and good sense, the ex- 
plosion caused by the news 
that an American Admiral had 
been appointed Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Naval 
Forces in the North Atlantic 
could easily have been avoided. 
It was, for example, most un- 
lucky that the first report should 
have come casually from Copen- 
hagen, as if it were a titbit 
which might interest people in 
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this country. Even worse was 
the effect of the Prime Minister’s 
handling of Mr Churchill’s first 
questions in the House of Com- 
mons. Mr Attlee was obviously 
taken by surprise. He had been 
imperfectly briefed, and when 
he hinted that Mr Churchill had 
got the facts wrong, Mr Churchill, 
with equal force, might have 
retorted that the Prime Minister 
did not seem to have got them 
quite right. When Mr Attlee 
made his second attempt at an 
explanation, he had a better 
idea of the circumstances, but 
by then the mischief had been 
done. 

The House of Commons is 
always sensitive to any sugges- 
tion that it has been ignored or 
short-circuited ; and the British 
people are always sensitive to 
anything that touches the credit 


of the Royal Navy. But over 
this naval appointment some- 
thing more than a slight was 
suspected. The Atlantic com- 
munications are the lifeline of 


these islands. If Hitler could 
have cut them, and kept them 
cut for a month, he would have 
won his victory without ferrying 
a soldier across the Channel. 
Mr Churchill once said of the 
earlier War that Admiral Jellicoe 
was the only man on either side 
who could have lost it in an 
afternoon. This was the same 
point in a rather different con- 
text. If the Grand Fleet had 
gone under at any date between 
1914 and 1918, control of the 
Atlantic would have been lost, 
and without that control the 
British people would have been 
quickly starved into submission. 
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So, behind the ruffled feelings 
of Conservative Ministers and 
retired admirals was a deep 
uneasiness lest any foreigner, 
however friendly, should be in a 
position to interfere with these 
vital communications, to remove 
ships of war from the Western 
Approaches to some other area, 
or to divert convoys coming to 
these islands. 

The truth, when the Prime 
Minister eventually revealed it, 
was not quite so alarming. It 
seems that Home Waters and 
the Western Approaches will 
remain under British control 
and that Admiral Fechteler will 
be not so much a commander as 
a co-ordinator, with a base on 
land. Doubts are still being 
expressed about how far the ap- 
pointment is required. During 
the last war we managed all 
right without a co-ordinator ; 
but the problem was then 
simpler, since in the Atlantic 
there were only two Allies who 
really counted. The other coun- 
tries of the Great Confederacy 
were little more than shadows, 
Governments in exile, which 
might or might not have salv- 
aged a few ships from the 
wreckage, but anyhow could not 
expect to have much to say in 
the strategy and conduct of the 
war at sea. By contrast the 
twelve countries of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation are 
States in being, most of them 
with fleets of their own, so that 
some co-ordination between their 
navies is likely to be necessary. 

The Government said too little, 
and said it too late. The 
Opposition may have said too 
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much, and said it too soon. 
The mischief is in the harm done 
to Anglo-American relations at 
a time when these were only 
just recovering from the clash 
over Korea. It would be most 
unfortunate if the trouble on 
the Socialist back benches 
should infect some of the Con- 
servatives too. Anti-American 
influenza is a bad enough com- 
plaint in itself and must not 
become an epidemic. If the 
British will keep calm, the 
Americans may usefully ponder 
over the following thought. It 
may be right to have a co- 
ordinator in the North Atlantic; 
Admiral Fechteler may be an 
excellent man for the job; but 
at a time when our enemies are 
trying to persuade the free 
countries that they have de- 
seended to the rank of extra 
and unrepresented states of the 
American Union, a sailor who 
was not an American would 
have been a wiser choice. 


In the latter part of February 
the country appeared to be 
drifting into the catastrophe of 


a railway strike. A great many 
men had come out and a great 
many more were “ working to 
rule”; while the Railway Unions, 
which should frown upon any 
unofficial stoppages, were looking 
on with an eye that was almost 
benevolent. 

Two questions were at issue. 
One was a wage demand of 
twelve million pounds, which 
the Railway Executive had gone 
a long way to meet, though it 
had halted at 9,250,000 pounds. 
The other was the Railway 
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Executive’s own demand for 
economies in man-power and 
for increased efficiency—matters 
which the Railway Unions main- 
tained should be treated apart 
from the question of wages. 

On the evening of 23rd 
February a settlement was an- 
nounced, and in the general 
relief that a national stoppage 
had been avoided, the implica- 
tions of the terms were not 
sufficiently noticed. The full 
increase of twelve million pounds 
was conceded by the Railway 
Executive; and as a quid pro 
quo it got from the Railway 
Unions a pious recognition of 
the need to eliminate waste and 
to promote efficiency, together 
with an undertaking to examine 
in a sympathetic spirit any pro- 
posals to these ends which the 
Railway Executive might bring 
forward. Twelve million pounds 
are twelve million pounds ; while 
the unsubstantial nature of pious 
recognitions and undertakings 
has been demonstrated only too 
often. The Railway Executive 
made a surrender and called it a 
settlement. 

It is perfectly true that by 
comparison with other workers 
the railwaymen were not well 
paid, and that, in a world of 
rising prices, a minimum wage 
of 102s. 6d. cannot be regarded 
as excessive. But the com- 
plement of a fair day’s wage 
is a fair day’s work, and that, it 
appears, is not, and for a long 
time has not been, forthcoming. 
The Railway Executive was per- 
fectly right to try to couple 
wage concessions with provisions 
for more efficiency and economic 
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working, and in demanding that 
restrictive and out-of-date prac- 
tices should cease. Now it has 
had to give way. 

What happens next? In 
three years the Railway Execu- 
tive has accumulated a deficit 
of more than fifty million pounds, 
an even larger sum than Mr 
Strachey threw away on ground- 
nuts. It believed that by raising 
freight charges last May it would 
bring the annual loss down to 
about two million pounds; but 
that, of course, was before its 
latest concession, and the cost 
of this new gift of twelve million 
pounds to the railwaymen will 
have to be defrayed in one of 
three ways. Firstly, it might 
conceivably be made good by 
such economies and increased 
efficiency as the Unions are kind 
enough to countenance; but, if 
past experience is any guide, 
the Railway Executive will be 
very lucky to get as much as a 
million back in this way. The 
second method is by subsidy ; 
but once the railways form the 
habit of being subsidised they 
are likely to fall into bank- 
ruptcy and become a permanent 
burden on the community. Life 
is delightfully easy if you have 
only to declare a loss in order to 
be given a grant; and there 
will not be the slightest need 
for any disagreeable wrangling 
about wages or economies 80 
long as the proportion of the 
country’s production still un- 
nationalised is sufficient to foot 
the bill. 

The third method of meeting 
the deficit is the simplest of all 
and is the one that is likely to 
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be chosen. It is to put up 
again either passenger fares or 
freight rates, or possibly both. 
These have already risen to 
such a point that no one is 
encouraged to use the railways 
if he can travel or send his goods 
by road. But that is where the 
full beauty of Socialism appears. 
Long-distance road transport 
has already been nationalised ; 
so have most of the air services ; 
and if the ingenuity of man 
should discover any other method 
of getting about, probably that 
would be nationalised too. So, 
by a little juggling with fares 
and rates, the Government can 
decide how a man shall travel 
or despatch his wares. And if 
he is contumacious enough to 
try to move himself or his 
chattels by private car, he will 
find the greatest difficulty in 
buying one, and when he has 
bought it, will have to pay a 
high price for the petrol he 
uses. He is, in fact, about as 
helpless as an early nineteenth- 
century traveller in the grip of 
Sicilian brigands, and in the end 
will probably decide that it is 
simpler after all to pay the 
ransom. 

Alternatively he can, of 
course, stay quietly and idly 
at home, faring sumptuously on 
Mr Webb’s meat ration and 
counting gratefully the blessings 
of the Welfare State. 


When Dr Malan gave his 
famous interview in ‘ Die Burger’ 
on 24th February, he said so 
much that was both contro- 
versial and controvertible, that 
one or two of his more reason- 
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able arguments almost escaped 
notice. His starting-point, of 
course, was the election in the 
Gold Coast Colony, where the 
Party of Mr Nkrumah had just 
won a majority and the right, 
under the new constitution, to 
form an administration, or at 
least the bulk of an administra- 
tion. Dr Malan was perfectly 
at liberty to point out that 
anything which happens any- 
where in Africa is liable to 
affect the Union of South Africa; 
and obviously any experiment 
in African self-government is 
not very palatable to people 
who hold the principles of 
Apartheid. It would be awk- 


ward if the experiment failed, 
but even more awkward if it 
succeeded. At the same time, 
Dr Malan did not claim any 


right to dictate British colonial 
policy. On that he spoke in 
sorrow and not in anger, in 
melancholy reflection and not 
in reproof, merely pointing out 
that South Africa was concerned 
because she could not help being 
concerned. 

He went on, however, to dis- 
cuss the question from _ the 
point of view of the Common- 
wealth. He pointed out that 
Mr Griffiths had been suggesting 
to the Colonial Empire that the 
eventual destiny of all its mem- 
bers was dominion status. But 
the United Kingdom is no longer 
the arbiter of the self-governing 
Commonwealth. She is one of 
several partners, with no more 
right than any other partner to 
determine who shall join the 
select company of those who 
have claimed dominion status. 
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Dr Malan’s point, therefore, 
which he put with the greatest 
urbanity, was that if the United 
Kingdom was going to give 
promises of membership to any- 
one she pleased, some of the 
existing members would have to 
reconsider their position. He 
might have added force to his 
contention had he reminded the 
readers of ‘ Die Burger’ that in 
any well-regulated club—and the 
self-governing Commonwealth is 
very like a club—a member 
has at least the right of black- 
ball. He mentioned as cases in 
point the recent accession of 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon, and 
suggested that no one had been 
asked if they were acceptable, 
Here his ground was not so 
sure ; for he was himself present 
at the Prime Ministers’ Con- 
ference which advised the rather 
complicated formula that enabled 
India to stay in the Common- 
wealth. The inference behind 
his remarks was that the Union 
of South Africa might presently 
elect to leave the Common- 
wealth on the grounds that 
uncongenial companions had 
been introduced into it. He 
may have been hinting at a 
pretext for the Union to do 
something which she would do 
anyhow without a pretext, or 
he may legitimately have been 
questioning the right of the 
United Kingdom to decide, with- 
out consulting anyone, who was 
an acceptable new member of 
the self-governing Common- 
wealth. The United Kingdom, 
on her side, will have to make 
up her mind whether she can 
permit the Union of South 
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Africa to block the road to full 
self-government in the Colonial 
Territories; and this decision 
may ultimately involve a choice 
between keeping South Africa in 
the Commonwealth or bringing 
in the Colonies. 


Juvenile Delinquency, in spite 
of a lot of solemn talk, goes on 
unabated; and there is some 
danger that in the proper con- 
cern everyone feels for the wel- 
fare of the delinquent, the need 
for protecting the community 
should be overlooked. The two 
purposes are by no means in- 
compatible; rather they are 
complementary. In this sense 


crime is like a disease. The 
doctor must not only cure: he 
must also prevent. So with the 
criminal, and particularly the 
young criminal, it is not enough 


to try to reclaim, it is also 
necessary to discourage ; and to 
keep a right balance between 
these two objects is one of the 
most difficult of the criminolo- 
gist’s problems. In the past 
the emphasis was too much on 
deterrence. Today it is inclined 
to be the other way round. 

Not long ago, a certain Scot- 
tish burgh suffered from an 
outbreak of crime. A country 
house in the neighbourhood was 
broken into. Some cases of 
valuable china were opened and 
the contents were smashed, the 
damage done being to the extent 
of at least a thousand pounds. 
The cloth of the billiard table 
was cut to ribbons, windows 
were broken, oil paintings, 
grandfather clocks, and loose 
china were destroyed. The police 
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picked up the culprits, who were 
two boys of thirteen and four- 
teen, and returned them to 
their parents ‘“‘ to be reported.” 
Next day the boys disappeared 
again, stole a bicycle, and 
entered a house, where they 
made off with articles valued at 
£26. They went on to visit 
another large house, where they 
merely did considerable damage 
to two bridges, breaking down 
the parapet of one of them and 
blocking the burn below. They 
ended up with a couple of 
minor burglaries, from which 
they got money and food. They 
were then taken before a 
Juvenile Court and, the offences 
having been proved, the Sheriff 
remarked that the boys seemed 
to come from “ respectable ” 
homes and placed them on 
probation for two years. In 
the public report of the pro- 
ceedings the names of the boys 
were not given, presumably be- 
cause disclosure might have 
distressed the ‘“ respectable” 
parents. Also undisclosed were 
the precautions, if any, tkese 
parents may have taken to deter 
their offspring from following 
a career of crime. Mean- 
while the victims, who doubt- 
less were also respectable, and 
some of whom had sustained 
serious financial loss, may 
wonder whether the penalty 
given will be a sufficient dis- 
couragement to similar juvenile 
delinquents. Nowadays any old- 
fashioned person who advocates 
the use of the rod is liable to 
be denounced as barbarous and 
probably sadistic; yet, human 
nature being what it is, many boys 
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who would snap their fingers at 
probation, without having much 
idea what it meant, would think 
twice before risking a punish- 
ment which every boy under- 
stands. The rod might even be 
more effective than the methods 
adopted by that school in Kent, 
“ fully inspected by the Ministry 
of Education,” where boys (aged 
eleven to fourteen or fifteen) 
are “ allowed to smoke or swear 
to their heart’s content” and 
“need not even bother with 
lessons unless they want to.” 
So many people, when they think 
they are being very up to date 
and enlightened, are in fact only 
being extremely silly. 


Although it is probably too 
early as yet to assess the 
economic consequences of Lord 
Keynes, that he had a profound 
effect upon the thought and 
action of his time is beyond 
doubt. In economics he did 
very much what his friend 
Lytton Strachey did in litera- 
ture. Before the era of Keynes, 
certain great names of the nine- 
teenth century and earlier stood 
as apparently unshakable as 
the rock of Gibraltar. Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, Mill — others 
might abide our question, but 
hardly these, who had enunci- 
ated eternal verities. Keynes 
never said that these earlier 
giants were wrong; but he did 
say that much of their teaching 
was out of date. The world 
had changed and the conditions 
in which they wrote had dis- 
appeared. The verities were 
not eternal and held no answer 
to the pressing problems of our 
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age. So the lasting importance 
of Keynes may well be not in 
his work at the Treasury, or at 
Bretton Woods, or at Washing- 
ton, but in the revolution in 
economic thinking he brought 
about. Naturally he met the 
fiercest opposition from the more 
conservative minded. He was 
unsound, they said, a master of 
paradox, inconsistent, dangerous. 
After the First World War, 
when Keynes had made for 
himself a modest name, he 
obliged his critics by writing his 
famous book about the Peace 
Treaties. ‘The Economic Cir- 
cumstances of the Peace’ out- 
lawed him, the general attitude 
of officials being privately to 
applaud what he had said and 
publicly to condemn him for 
saying it. The ostracism may 
have been a disguised blessing ; 
for Keynes, unhampered by 
official ties, was able to work 
out his ideas and eventually 
to write his ‘General Theory 
of Employment, Interest and 
Money,’ which is a landmark in 
economic literature. Too close 
an association with the Treasury 
would have been a handicap 
during the years when he was 
feeling his way towards that 
combination of central planning 
and free enterprise in which he 
saw the rational alternative to 
socialism. 

So far did he re-establish his 
respectability that when another 
crisis took him back to the 
Treasury, he was easily the 
most eminent economist in the 
country and perhaps in the 
world. Of the substance of his 
achievements at Bretton Woods 
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and later at Washington, only 
an economist can pronounce 
with authority. Keynes never 
quite got what he wanted, and 
the results were compromises. 
The two Babes of Bretton Woods 
were not exactly the offspring 
of his fancy and there was, he 
believed, a muddle at the 
christening. His prodigious 
labours in 1945 won Britain the 
American credit she so direly 
needed, but neither the amount 
nor the conditions were what 
Keynes would have had them 
be. His last Conference at 
Savannah was a story of struggle 
in the teeth of frustration over 
points that did not really matter 
very much. The struggle drained 
him of his failing strength and 
he returned to England to die. 
It might be thought that for 
an Oxford man like Mr Harrod 
to write the official life’ of so 
forthright a champion of Cam- 
bridge as was Keynes, is almost 
as though an inveterate meat- 
eater were to become the bio- 
grapher of a distinguished vege- 
tarian. Keynes had little liking 
for Oxford. He was the centre 
of a small circle which believed 
that economic virtue flourished 
only on the banks of the Cam, 
although later a cutting was 
taken to Bloomsbury and throve 
exceedingly in a congenial soil. 
Lytton Strachey, Leonard and 
Virginia Woolf, Vanessa Bell, 
E. M. Forster, Roger Fry, and 
the rest of them made an 
interesting coterie, to which 
were admitted even some who 
had not enjoyed the advantages 
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of a Cambridge education. Mr 
Harrod was one of them, and 
can write with the detachment 
of a disciple who never quite 
“belonged.” The “ Bloomsbury 
set,” which he was allowed to 
enter, was not exclusively or 
(for the most part of it) pre- 
eminently interested in eco- 
nomics. It was composed of 
writers, poets, artists, connois- 
seurs of the ballet and of the 
theatre, but they carried a 
common stamp, a kind of aggres- 
sive modernity fortified by an 
invincible cocksureness. They 
were really rather insufferable; 
and when they asserted, “‘ There 
really isn’t anyone else,” they 
actually meant what they said. 
But they were part of that other 
life which meant so much to 
Keynes, although rather less 
after his marriage to Lydia 
Lopokova (“ the best thing that 
Maynard ever did,’ was his 
mother’s comment); for Lady 
Keynes, devoted wife as she 
was, found that Bloomsbury 
and its endless dissections could 
be tiresome. 

The many-sidedness of Keynes 
was possibly a portent of a 
future in which the economist 
will cease to be a remote scholar. 
Keynes was deeply interested 
in art, literature, the theatre, 
the ballet, politics, and farming; 
and for him to have an interest 
was to take action. The multi- 
tude of his activities was be- 
wildering and his contributions 
were always practical. He re- 
stored the finances of King’s, 
gave Cambridge a theatre, and 








1 ©The Life of John Maynard Keynes.’ By R. F. Harrod. (Macmillan.) 
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was the inspiration of C.E.M.A. 
After a moment when he was 
near bankruptcy, he used his 
gift of financial prognostication 
to such purpose that when he 
died he left nearly half a million 
pounds; and through all these 
years he was expounding in grace- 
ful, lucid prose the principles of 
the new political economy. 

Mr Harrod keeps an admir- 
able balance between the eco- 
nomic work on which, himself 
an economist of repute, he is 
well qualified to comment, and 
all the other activities which 
might be thought to lie a little 
outside his province; and the 
portrait he paints is of a man 
of great charm, as well as 
of great ability and versatility. 
Keynes, to those who did not 
know him well, could be for- 
midable. No one likes to be 
refuted in argument, especially 
in such terms as make a fool 
of him. Keynes could be very 
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rude, not because he wanted to 
wound, but because to him 
controversy was a game in 
which the rules barred nothing 
except dishonesty. Yet when 
he found that feelings had been 
hurt, he would make the most 
generous amends. Men were 
sometimes shocked by his levity 
and what they thought was his 
inconsistency; but his levity was 
always relevant, and his incon- 
sistencies were the marks of his 
intellectual honesty. He was 
always developing his thought 
and was never ashamed or afraid 
to revise an opinion. He sought 
the truth and nothing else would 
content him. Today his counsel 
is sorely missed. He made the 
template, but has left it to other 
and lesser men to do (or not to 
do) the work; for he spent 
himself with royal prodigality in 
the service of his country. He 
was not only a great economist, 
but a great patriot. 
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